














"UNSKILLED" HANDS 


NEED FLOUR WITH PROVED EXPERIENCE 


No need to tell you about labor shortages, 
"sreen" help and labor turnover. 

You must continue to operate with an increas- 
ing percentage of untrained help for the duration. 
Unskilled hands even with good supervision, make 
costly mistakes. Doughs may not be mixed properly, 
fermentation schedules aren't followed exactly and 
at times loaves may not be correctly baked. 

A skillfully milled, dependable International 
Flour in your doughs gives them ample tolerance to 
"take up" some of these irregularities and prevent 
off-quality in your finished loaf. 

Today, more than ever before--International 
"Bakery Proved" Flours are sound "insurance" for 


your products! good name. 


INTERNATIONAL "Bakery Proved" FLOURS 


International Milling Company - Minneapolis 
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More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


_ THE BOSS SAID, 

1D LIKE TO MURDER 
HALF A DOZEN 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS ! 


| BREEZED IN ON THE BOSS THE OTHER DAY AND 
FOUND HIM TEARIN’ HIS HAIR BECAUSE A LOT OF OUR 
SUPPLIES WERENT ROLLIN’ IN AS REGULAR AS THEY 
DID IN THE GOOD OLD Days. 





Ee | 


aa | 





WELL, THE BOSS IS PRETTY REASONABLE ON THE 
WHOLE, AND HE BEGAN TO COOL OFF. HE SAYS,"I GUESS 
YOURE RIGHT, RED. BUT | SURE WISH A LOT MORE 
COMPANIES HAD UP-AN-DOIN’ TRAFFIC DEPARTMENTS 
LIKE PILLSBURYS! THOSE BOYS GET THEIR 
SHIPMENTS THROUGH, ALL RIGHT!” ; 








2) “LISTEN, BOSS,” | SAYS, "MAYBE IT AINT ANYBODY'S 
FAULT, (VE GOT A BROTHER IN THE RAILROAD BUSINESS, 
AN’ HE SAYS THE RAILROADS HAULED MORE'N HALF AGAIN 
AS MUCH STUFF LAST YEAR AS IN 41. THIS YEAR THEY RE 
HAULIN’ STILL MORE, WITH DARN LITTLE NEW EQUIPMENT” 


> 














Q TO TELL THE TRUTH, THE BOSS AN’ PILLSBURY 
PULL TOGETHER DARN WELL. HE ORDERS 
HIS FLOUR GOOD AND EARLY, AND KEEPS 
A BIGGER STOCK THAN USUAL ON HAND 
JUST TO BE ON THE SAFE SIDE. 
WAR'S NO PICNIC, BUT A SMART 
BAKER, TEAMED UP WITH A RELI- 
ABLE MILLER LIKE PILLSBURY CAN 
KEEP THE BREAD ROLLIN’ OUT OF 
THE OVEN IN SPITE OF EVERYTHING! 
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* If all the cotton textiles used by the Chase Bag Com- 
pany during 1942 in the manufacture of bags for 
flours, feedstuffs, sugar and meals had been made 
into a continuous length of cloth, it would have been 
sufficient to provide a 50-foot wide tent extending 

3 0 0 0 o, from New York to San Francisco. 
9 


eat ye Impressive as this may seem, it accounts for less than 
suunenseaoneel pre ay see acc or le a 


half of the total number of bags actually made and 
MILE TENT delivered by the 13 Chase factories for Army and 
Navy, Lend-Lease and home front needs. 


Chase is proud to be of such important service to its 
country during times when production of foods and 
feeds is of more vital import than at any other period 
in history. 


Your cooperation in handling, using and re-using 
bags with utmost care is sought in the interest o 
national conservation. ‘ 





CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BUFFALO GOSHEN. IND. DALLAS NEW YORK DENVER BOISE 
TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. Lous DETROIT PITTSBURGH MEMPHIS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CITY HUTCHINSON 
CHAGRIN FALLS = KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA PORTLAND, ORE. SALT LAKE CITY JACKSONVILLE. FLA 
REIDSVILLE. N. CAROLINA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS’ 


~-> Help Bakers with Wartime Production 








4 Wane conditions impose new problems on bakery 

) production—critical problems of ingredient shortages, 

\ 4 . formula changes and production control that tax the 
oe ; baker’s ingenuity and skill. 





The answer to some, at least, of your new production prob- 
lems may be found in selecting the right COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for your modified or extended formulas. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flours are milled in different 


types and a wide range of protein levels to meet present 





bakery production requirements. Select the flours of type 
and grade you need, and depend on these COMMANDER- 


LARABEE flours for the smooth flow of well fermented 

















y, doughs through the shop—and a fine uniformity of 








. baked goods. 


The COMMANDER-LARABEE representative will be glad 
to help you with laboratory, technical and practical pro- 
* ALL COMMANDER-LARABEE bak- duction facilities. Ask him for full information about 


ore flours can be VITALIZED by the the types and grades of COMMANDER-LARABEE bakers 


exclusive Commander-Larabee proc- , 
eas that adde the fresh milled wheat flours best suited to your present needs. 
germ to the flour of your choice— 


for better flavored breads. 














me Ww LI N G c OMP DK Commander Milling Company e Minneapolis 
; Ug : : : fi Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 


Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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FLOURS 


The Government's wartime food pro- 
gram contemplates that cereal foods— 
chiefly bread foods—shall supply up to 
forty per cent of civilian calory re- 


quirements. 


Are you prepared to get your share 


of this enormously increased demand 


for flour? 


“The Bestest Insures the Mostest.” _ 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
sae, MILLING COMPANY 


eitin) KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 


T WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


SAVES MONEY— 
TO BUY MORE BONDS 





Big Seven Performance Flour 


is helping bread win its rightful place in the diet of American 
workers, by adding to the nutritive qualities of the loaves that 
bakers are producing. ... Here is a modern, up-to-date and 
economical flour, capable of doing a vigorous job in every bak- 
ery and willing to share fully in the increasing responsibility 


being placed on bread as a source of food. 


Make Sure that You Have a Dependable 


Flour Source for Your Future Needs 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Such great quantities of ‘free wheat’ still are available in the 


country that the miller’s job is merely to determine the best 


sources of supply and the most capable agencies to supply him. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
vatue a tien Pontes @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J, FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 


F. L. ROBENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer r * 
A. 9. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Wartime Levels of Food Consumption Are 
Drastically Reduced in Europe 


ARTIME levels of food con- 
W sunvtion in continental Eu- 
rope have been reduced dras- 


tically despite widespread diversions of 
crop production from feed to food uses, 
the Department of Agriculture reported 
in the April issue of Foreign Agricul- 
ture, monthly publication of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The survey, made by Dr. John H. 
Richter, presents an analysis of the en- 
tire wartime food balance of the Con- 
tinent—exclusive of Russia. It touches 
also upon the question of anticipated 
postwar food needs. It is emphasized 
in that connection, that since the 
Continent is only one of several areas 
which will have to import food after 
the war, one of the most important 
relief aims must be the encouragement 
of a speedy reconstruction of European 
agricultural productivity. The report 
says in part: 

“Exclusive of Russia, prewar Conti- 
nental Europe was around 90% self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs. It is estimated 
that on the basis of quantitative and 
qualitative dietary standards then pre- 
vailing in Europe, total consumption 
amounted to the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 361 trillion calories annually, of 
which 324 trillion represented domestic 
production, 30 trillion net imports of 
foodstuffs of plant origin, and 7 trillion 
foodstuffs produced in Europe from 
imported feedstuffs. Most of these im- 
ports have now disappeared. 

“The actual prewar level of European 
self-sufficiency varied considerably from 
country to country, and even between 
population within individual 
countries. Compared with dietary stand- 


groups 


ards in northern and western Europe, 
for example, the level of consumption 
in most of the other countries was me- 
dium to low. <A’ comparable level of 
food consumption for all of Europe 
would have been possible only on the 
basis of much greater dependence on 
food from abroad. 

“Total agricultural production during 
the 1941-42 crop year declined by 75 tril- 
lion calories, or approximately 8%, com- 
pared with the prewar level. To this 
loss must be added a reduction in im- 
ports, estimated at 29 trillion, and in 
supplies of fish and marine oils, esti- 
mated at two trillion. The gross deficit 
of 106 trillion calories, however, was 
reduced by the conversion of feeds to 
food uses so that the actual net defidit 
for the year was only 42 trillion cal- 
ories. This permitted a consumption of 
319 trillion calories compared with the 
prewar level of 361 trillion. 

“Assuming that 18 trillion calories 
had to be reserved for the armed forces, 
estimated at 14 million men with a 
daily average per capita consumption 
°f 8,600 calories, the total remaining 
for civilian use would have amounted to 
801 trillion calories. If equally distrib- 
uted over the estimated civilian popu- 
lation of 341 million people this would 
have been sufficient to give to each a 
total of only 2,420 calories daily com- 
pared with the prewar average of 2,885 
calories, a reduction of 16%. 

“This computation, however, tends to 
hide the differences in food consump- 
tion as between individual regions, coun- 
tries and consumer groups. While the 
level of consumption by many people, 
‘specially farmers, has been maintained 


at approximately prewar levels, that of 
many millions of others has been dras- 
tically reduced. Moreover, the opinion 
is expressed that the estimated wartime 
food consumption in terms of animal 
protein and fat has been much more 
curtailed than is indicated by estimates 
measured in terms of calories alone. 
“Before the war 78% of the total 
energy value of European food con- 
sumption was derived from foodstuffs of 
vegetable origin and 22% from those of 
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animal origin. By 1941-42 the vegetable 
foodstuffs share of the total had in- 
creased to 83% while the animal food- 
stuff share had declined to 17%. Com- 
pared with prewar levels the average 
per capita consumption of eggs declined 
by 50%, of fats and oils and fresh milk 
by 40%, and of meat and cheese by 
30%. There also has been a consider- 
able reduction in fruit consumption due 
to severe freezes during the past three 
The consumption of potatoes 
and fresh vegetables on the other hand 
increased greatly. Bread consumption, 
in terms of flour, declined by only 8% 
because of higher extraction ratios. 
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Self-Riring Flour 


BISCUITS 


Cut with 2° cutter 
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“In view of the fact that the Conti- 
nent is only one of several areas that 
will have to import food when the war 
is over sufficient supplies and shipping 
space may not be available to bring 
European consumption back to prewar 
For that reason, a substantial improve- 
ment in the nutritional level of millions 
of people on the Continent must depend 
in large measure on the speed with which 
European agricultural productive ca- 
pacity can be restored. A more equi- 
table distribution of foodstuffs in ac- 
cordance with actual physical needs also 
will be needed.” 


y V90 


Self-Rising Flour 


BISCUITS 
Cut with 2” cutter 
Dough rolled 4" thick 


Wt. 8 biscuits: 3.602 
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Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 ba 


flour mills comes to us directly from the : 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. Ye 
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ours from producer to our flour customers. th 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast b 
to coast with hard winter and hard spring , tr 
wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- m 
trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. , q 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sewing the Baker if America for vn 5b Yeas — | <<_é “ 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. | r ay 


GENERAL OFFICES: --e#veZ,, COLORADO | 5 
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POSTWAR PREPARATION URGED 
UPON THE INDUSTRY'S LEADERS 


—_—>—— 
Harry A. Bullis Calls for Long-Range Thinking Job at Federation 
Convention Which Carefully Studies and Regulates 
Wartime Milling Operations 


By Carrot, K. MICHENER 
Managing Editor of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Climaxed in an inspir- 
iting address by Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., the wartime 
and after-the-war problems of the flour 
milling industry of the United States 
were passed in review by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation at the concluding ses- 
sions of its annual convention, held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel on May 3-5. 
Mr. Bullis urged the immediate need of 
postwar preparation—of long-range 
thinking upon social and industrial mat- 
ters perhaps more critical than those of 
the present emergency. Other speakers 
dealt with developments and perplexities 
incidental to wartime governmental con- 
trols, their subjects being flour enrich- 
ment, granular flour for the making of 
industrial alcohol, wheat ceilings, mill- 
feed ceilings, transportation, manpower, 
bag supplies and shortening. 

The convention was one of the largest 
About 350 
flour millers were registered, and many 
There 
in committee 


in the federation’s history. 


allied tradesmen were present. 
earnest work 
rooms and more than the usual number 
of small group meetings to deal with spe- 
cial subjects. 
flour 


was much 


A large delegation of 
distributors sought the aid of 
millers in working out their 6wn and 
their mutual problems. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE INDUSTRY 


In addition to the huge grist of trade 
agenda the federation was confronted 
with federal court prosecution on a 
charge of violating the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, and devoted an executive ses- 
sion to plans for defense. Upon recom- 
mendation of the board of trustees the 
federation voted to make the defense an 
industry obligation, and assumed an as- 
sessment of six tenths of a mill per bar- 
rel of rated capacity, approximating one 
quarter of the federation’s annual budget. 

Although developments in the export 
field have brought some relief, this 
trade is under a continuing series of 
handicaps and the federation deter- 
mined to continue its sponsorship of the 
Flour Millers Export Association, which 
was formed last August to enable ex- 
porting millers to operate as a unit in 
dealing with the extremely difficult prob- 
lems of Latin American trade. 

Traditional in recent years is the pro- 
vision of outside speakers, and the fed- 
tration was fortunate this year in being 
able to hear Alvin Steinkopf, a journalist 
of international experience, who could 
speak with first-hand knowledge of war- 
time Germany, and Colonel J. C. Llewel- 
lyn, British minister for supply, now 
resident in Washington, who brought a 
carefully constructed and highly enter- 
taining account of British-American col- 
laboration and the prospect it offers for 
winning the peace. 





Coming from within the industry, Mr. 
Bullis’ address appropriately comple- 
mented these contributions, and kept the 
scope of the convention’s interest not 
only on an international level but in a 
long-time dimension. The essential text 
of his remarks is published in_ this 
issue, beginning on page 22. 


FRANKNESS ON FEED CEILINGS 


More closely related to the immediate 
concern of the industry was the address 
of Atherton Bean, chief of the flour unit 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
who presented an intimate picture of 
price ceiling technique and operation. 
He was able to speak with understanding 
not only of the governmental philosophy 
and temperament but also of the mind 
of the milling industry, for he went into 
his Washington job from an executive 
position with the International Milling 
Co. He represents the fourth generation 
of his family in the flour business. 
Against this background Mr. Bean’s em- 
phatie but friendly warning against cer- 
tain violations of the spirit of the mill- 
feed ceiling regulations was peculiarly 
effective. The essential text of his ad- 
vice, which had the blessing, he said, of 
the OPA, is published elsewhere in this 
issue (page 10). 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR FLOUR 


The golden opportunity of the indus- 
try to increase flour consumption was 
outlined by Cyrus S. Kauffman, chief 
of the milling and baking division 
of the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion. He made reference to the milling 
industry advisory committee’s recent rec- 
ommendation of a 25% increase in pro- 
duction of flour. 

“I want you to note carefully,” he 
said, “that the government is not going 
to order you to increase your industry’s 
production by 25%. Nor are we going 
to try to force your products down the 
throats of the people of the United 
States.” 

The government’s nutritionists, Mr. 
Kauffman said, had figured that cereal 
products provided 20% of this country’s 
caloric intake. With rationing of other 
foods cutting into the traditional United 
States diet, some of these nutritionists 
felt that the figure might reach 40%. 
This would mean doubling last year’s 
production, which obviously would be 
impracticable, at least under present 
conditions. But a 25% increase seemed 
reasonable, since this would amount to 
about 25,000,000 bbls annually. 

“Look at the opportunity being pre- 
sented to your industry,” commented 
Mr. Kauffman. “How is all this going 
to be done? It is going to be done by 
you—the millers—with as much help and 
encouragement as the government can 
give.” 
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Mr. Kauffman described the work and 
program of the advisory committee 
toward this end. Among his specific sug- 
gestions was the production of a more 
palatable product. He believed, also, 
that the industry’s merchandising policy 
should be altered from a basis of price 
competition to the basis of relative food 
values—the real competition between 
wheat products and other foods. 

Mr. Kauffman was aware of the en- 
richment movement, but thought it 
should be voluntary. His inclination 
was toward whole wheat products, and, 
like a good many others in Washing- 
ton, he professed to believe that the 
wheat flour milling industry must have 
a lot more to do with the soybean. The 
full text of his address will be published 
in Tue NortHwesterN MuItier of 
May 19. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PROBLEMS 


The symposium on important flour 
milling problems brought before the con- 
vention, through specialists in their par- 
ticular lines of interest, the results of 
much work and careful study. The re- 
ports were so complete and conclusive 
as to call for little comment from the 
floor. 

Clarence Hardenbergh, vice president 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and chairman of the federa- 
tion’s committee on flour standards, re- 
ported on the recent hearing in Wash- 
ington on proposed increases in the vita- 
min and mineral requirements for en- 
richment of flour. The details have been 
covered in Washington correspondence 
to this journal. Mr. Hardenbergh said 
that at present prices the cost of thia- 
min, niacin, riboflavin and iron at the 
higher minimum levels, for 100 lbs of 
flour, would be 15.19c, about 214¢ above 
the cost at present minimums. The cost 


of 1.2 mg per lb of flour for riboflavin, 
which millers are willing to admix for 
the duration, 6.42c per 
100 lbs, or nearly as much as all the 
other ingredients together. 


represents 


These figures 
do not include any of the operating 
costs of enrichment, which are approxi- 
mately compensated for under the 20c 
bbl allowance made under the OPA ceil- 
ings. 

Reporting on transportation regula- 
tions as they affect flour milling, Charles 
A. Lahey, vice president Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, and general chairman of 
the grain and grain products transpor- 
tation committee, asked millers to con- 
sider seriously whether they make undue 
demands upon transportation through 
withholding of cars, delays in placement 
or avoidable lags in mill operation. 


REDUCTION IN COMPETITIVE PRESSURES 


J. C. Beaven, president of Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, and a member of 
the federation’s committee on the wheat- 
alcohol program, expressed the opinion 
that estimated use of 200,000,000 bus 
of wheat per year in the production of 
granular flour was a gross exaggeration. 
A million tons might be required this 
year, depending upon the supply of corn 
and molasses. The production in 1942 
was about 32,000 tons. Mr. Beaven said 
the use of mill capacity for the making 
of this product had reduced competitive 
pressures materially, and thus had ben- 
efited all members of the industry wheth- 
er participating or not. 

The topic of “Wheat Ceilings” was 
presented by Elmer W. Reed, manager 
of Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
and chairman of the federation’s com- 
mittee on grain trade relations, in a 
manner evidencing complete knowledge 
of his subject. 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president of 





AN HONORARY MEMBER 


For his outstanding and long-continued 
services to the milling industry Fred J. 
Lingham, president of Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y., was made an honorary 
member of the Millers National Feder- 
ation at that organization's annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, May 3-5. Only 12 men 
before him have had that distinction. Mr. 
Lingham entered the flour milling indus- 
try in 1893 as a clerk in the Anchor 
Milling Co.’s offices in Superior, Wis. 
From 1907 to 1920, when he reached the 
presidency, he was treasurer of the Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. (now 
styled Federal Mill). In World War I 
he served (at a dollar a year) as chief 
of the flour milling division of the United 
States Food Administration. Food Ad- 
ministrator Herbert Hoover awarded 
him a gold medal. He has long been ac- 
tive in associational work, having served 
as president of the New York State Mill- 
ers Association in 1911-1912. He was 
twice president of the Millers National 
Federation (1918 and 1933-1934), and was 
a member of the committee on agricul- 
ture of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States from 1922 to 1924. He was 
instrumental in securing passage of the 
Grain Standard Act of 1916 for federal 
supervision of grain inspection. In 1933- 
1934 he was chairman of the Wheat Flour 





Fred J. Lingham 


Milling Code Committee and Authority. 
He is a director of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change and a member of the committee 
on industrial economics of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He is a 
Republican, an Episcopalian and a 32d 
degree Mason. 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
and chairman of the federation’s mill- 
feed committee, opened a discussion 
which was not completed until the clos- 
ing hours of the convention, following 
the address of Mr. Bean, who found 
that Mr. Kuehn had anticipated much 
of what he had to say about abuses of 
the ceiling regulations, and also about 
the high degree of co-operation and un- 
derstanding existing between millers and 
the flour unit. 

Everything in the mill is in the essen- 
tial classification, commented Frank J. 
Allen, manager of Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., indicating the ex- 
treme complexity of the manpower situ- 
ation as it affects the manufacture of 
flour. Mr. Allen is chairman of the fed- 
eration’s task committee, 
charged with a continuing study. 

Robert N. Connors, vice president of 


manpower 


Chase Bag Co., Chicago, outlining the 


seriousness of the textile supply situa- 
tion, was confident that the bag industry 
able to take care of the mill- 


ing industry—“‘with something.” 


would be 


RELIEF FOR THE FAMILY 


of the 
task committee on shortening will go to 


TRADE 
A subcommittee federation’s 
Washington to obtain immediate and 
continuing relief for the family flour 
trade, on approximately the basis of re- 
lief already afforded to the baking indus- 
try. M. A. Briggs, president of Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., reported for 
this group upon the rapid and alarm- 
ing decline in home baking. He feared 
the family flour miller would find it 
difficult to recapture the trade he is 


<a 
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now losing, this loss being variously re- 
ported at 10 to 50%—an average of 25. 


IN MEMORIAM 

The convention paused for a moment 
on Wednesday in memory of these mem- 
bers, removed by death in the previous 
12 months: 


Dwight M. Baldwin, president of federa- 
tion 1910-11, formerly president of Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of federa- 
tion 1929-31, and president of Midland Flour 
Milling Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 

Arthur L, nw, president Birkett Mills, 
Penn Yan, N. Y¥ 

Henry H. Blood, president Kaysville-Lay- 
ton Milling Co., Kaysville, Utah (governor 
of Utah from 1932 to 1940). 

William H. Bovey, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles H. Corn, president Lillie Milling 
Co,, Franklin, Tenn. 

Charles Doyle, president King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich, 

Ivan Q. Field, secretary-treasurer Home 
= & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

}. Garvin, vice president Bay State 
Milling Co. Winona, Minn. 

Marcel Heyman, president and general 

er Houst Milling Co., Houston, 





Texas, 

Charles G. Ireys, president Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vinton 8S. King, president M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, I 

M. Kivlighan, manager White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va. 

Charles M. Light, president Light Grain & 
Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas. 

Charles A. Lingham, vee president Fed- 
eral Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 

John F. Russell, president Garland Mill- 
ing Co., Greensburg, Ind. 

THE ENTERTAINMENT 


Social aspects of the convention were 
highlighted in the customary convivial 
hour at the end of the first day’s ses- 
sions, and in the traditional entertain- 
ment offered by Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., which this year took the form of 
a sumptuous buffet luncheon in the ho- 
tel’s de luxe dining room. 





FLOUR MILLERS WARNED AGAINST 
ABUSE OF MILLFEED REGULATIONS 


<> 


Atherton Bean, Chief of OPA Flour Unit, Asks for Conformance 
to Spirit of Ceiling Provisions—Cites Mixed Car 
and Basing Point Infractions 


Cuicaco, I11.—Atherton Bean, chief of 
the flour unit of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, cautioned flour millers at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, held here May 
3-5, against reported violations of the 
spirit of the millfeed ceiling regulations. 
He said the number and variety of these 
evasive practices was stirring up trouble 
and resentment, and that, if continued, 
they would force changes in the regula- 
tions that would be “unfortunate.” He 
complimented the flour millers for what 
had been, in the main, excellent co- 
operation. 

OPA, said Mr. Bean, has been receiv- 
ing reports of “phony mixed cars” con- 
taining 59,000 lbs of feed and 1,000 lbs— 
sometimes less—of flour and other prod- 
ucts. It also hears that some mills 
are offering feed only if the ugar will 
also take flour. 

“This,” said Mr. Bean, “was not only 
for the purpose of getting the mixed 
car differential, but also for the purpose 
of getting flour, particularly family 
flour, into the hands of dealers who had 
not carried certain brands before. We 
hear of mills forcing big buyers to come 
and get supplies by truck rather than 
in carloads. 

“You and I know that it is a perver- 
sion of the idea of a mixed car to apply 
the term to a car that carries two or 
three sacks of flour. You didn’t get 


differentials for that kind of shipment 
in the past and you shouldn’t now. We 
had been thinking of taking care of this 
in part by putting in a proviso that any 
carload containing 30,000 Ibs of mill- 
feed was, for price purposes, a carload. 
However, there have been enough in- 
stances of this brought to our attention 
in the last month so that we are seri- 
ously considering eliminating the mixed 
car differential altogether. We are al- 
most certainly going to drastically cut 
the Lc.l. differential. 

“With the shortage of feed supplies, 
the temptation to sell millfeed f.o.b. mill 
has been severe. But selling f.o.b. mill 
at a maximum price, which is calculated 
by adding the full proportional rate 
over certain base points and then forc- 
ing the customer to pay either the flat 
rate out or more than the balance of 
the through rate on proportional billing 
from the basing points, is a perversion, 
too. 

“We had two alternatives when it 
came to setting up the millfeed regula- 
tion. One was to establish a series of 
f.o.b. mill prices by reference to certain 
end points, in other words, the f.o.b. mill 
price would be established by deducting 
the freight from the milling point to 
the end point from the end point price. 
We would have run into endless compli- 
cations on this, particularly in those 
areas where billing has widely varying 


values for movement to various parts 
of the country. 

“The other alternative was the base 
point system, with freight added to cer- 
tain base prices. The net result makes 
possible f.o.b. mill prices which take into 
consideration the full amount of the 
freight paid into the milling point from 
the basing points. If the price so 
established is then used as an f.o.b, mill 
price for carload shipments, and to it is 
added the flat rate to the destination 
the delivered cost to'the dealer who re- 
ceives that feed is substantially in excess 
of the base upon which he must figure 
his maximum selling price. In other 
words the miller, for his own profit, is 
squeezing the dealer in millfeeds, and 
every one of you knows that those mill- 
feed margins were established on a nar- 
row enough basis to begin with anyway. 
There may be some question as to wheth- 


(Continued on page 18.) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HJALMAR HOIDALE, FLOUR 
CONTRACT AUTHOR, DEAD 


Hjalmar Hoidale, former Minneapolis 
attorney, but who has made his home in 
Coral Gables, Florida, for the last few 
years, died May 7 at Rochester, Minn. 
Mr. Hoidale suffered a slight stroke’ of 
paralysis a few months ago, but the 
trouble seemed to be spreading, so he 
went North for treatment. He under- 
went a brain operation, but did not 
rally from it. 

Mr. Hoidale was the author of the 
Hoidale flour contract, and had been for 
many years attorney on contract affairs 
for an important group of spring wheat 
mills. The salient points of his contract 
were later written into the Millers Na- 
tional Federation contract, now in gen- 





eral use. 


Mr. Hoidale married a daughter of 
the late William Silverson, of New Ulm, 
and was for many years a member of 
the board of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Mrs. Hoidale died in 1935, and he re- 
married. His widow and a daughter 
survive him. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ARCHER-DANIELS PROFITS 

Minn.—Net profit of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, for the nine months ending March 
31, 1943, was $2,762,797, after provision 
for depreciation, all income, excess prof- 
its and normal taxes totaling $7,160,000. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
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SHIPPING SPACE FOR 
PERU AND BOLIVIA 
—— 
Wheat Flour Export Association Obtains 


Space for 1,000 Bbls to Bolivia 
and 5,000 to Peru 


WASHINGTON, 





for exports to Peru and Bolivia to sup- 
ply the flour needs of these countries 
for the next four months has been ob- 
tained by the Wheat Flour Export As- 
sociation, and the movement of upwards 
of 1,960 ewts (1,000 bbls) to Bolivia 
and 9,800 ewts (5,000 bbls) to Peru will 
shortly begin. 

In announcing this immediate alloca- 
tion of space, General Manager McAr- 
thur, of the export association, indicated 
that he expected some easing off in the 
scarcity of space for June shipments, 
which may mean additional business for 
domestic mills with buyers in Latin 
American countries. 

Meanwhile the decentralization plan, 
which has been agreed to by the Latin 
American nations—by which no Ameri- 
can goods are shipped without first being 
sought by the buying nations—will go 
into full effect by July 1, and probably 
have the effect of reducing the total ex- 
ports of flour to Latin America. An 
appeal has been made by General Man- 
ager McArthur to the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and other federal agen- 
cies involved to exclude flour from the 
decentralization system on the theory 
that flour is both a surplus commodity 
for the United States and essential] for 
the national economy of South America, 
but thus far no assurance has been re- 
ceived that flour will be treated any dif- 
ferently than other foods and commodi- 
ties. 
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FIRE DESTROYS BALTIC 
MILLS WITH $75,000 LOSS 


Vincennes, Inp.—The plant of the 
Baltic Mills & Products Polishing Co. 
Vincennes, corn products manufactur- 
ers, was completely destroyed by fire, 
May 6. "Loss is estimated at $75,000. 
The mills were constructed in 1936. In 
a grain elevator adjoining, approximate- 
ly 15,000 bus of corn, wheat and_ soy- 
beans burned. 





MANY PERSONNEL CHANGES FOR OPA 
FLOUR, FEED SECTION IN PROSPECT 


Messrs. Cohn, Bean and Montgomery Expected to Leave Govern- 
ment Agency by July 1—John Westberg Seeks 
Replacements From Industry 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—A 
general exodus of flour and feed price 
executives of the OPA is in prospect. 
Max Cohn is the first scheduled to take 
his departure. He returns to his pri- 
vate business in upstate New York on 
June 1. 

Atherton Bean, the flour expert, is 
being sought by the Army for an im- 
portant post and may be in a uniform 
about June 15. George Montgomery has 
said that he could not remain with the 
OPA after July 1. 

John K. Westberg, the chief of the 


division, had planned to retire to private 
business on July 1, but on May 10 told 
friends that he would remain on the job 
until successors to Cohn, Bean and 
Montgomery could be obtained. 

Chief Westberg is going to ask the 
milling and feed industries to supply 
capable executives from their staffs to 
fill the forthcoming vacancies. He wants 
a west coast feed man to relieve Mr. 
Cohn; will look to the Midwest for @ 
man for Mr. Montgomery’s shoes: and 


_ the flour milliag industry generally will 


be asked to nominate the man to take 
up where Mr. Bean leaves off. 
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MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN ITS 1943 CONVENTION LINE-UP 


FRONT—Left to right: Malcolm W. 
Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; Jess B. 
Smith, Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat; 
Willis C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; C. R. McClave, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont; Fred 
Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky; A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn, 

SECOND ROW: A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury 


Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn; J. Lloyd 
Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla; 
M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 
N. C; George P. Urban, George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥; W. R. Morris, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn; R. W. Goodell, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn; C. C. Kelly, Wm. Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


THIRD ROW: W. P. Bomar, Bewley 
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Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; Henry J. Dulle, 
G. H. Dulle Milling Co., Jefferson City, Mo; 
E. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo; R. 8S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb; G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., 
Greenville, Ohio; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; Sydney Anderson, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; E. 
W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 

FOURTH AND FIFTH ROWS: P. H. 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill; Herman Fakler, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, D. C; C. 
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B. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, Mem- 
phis, Tenn; L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Mills, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; Norman 
Christley, Columbia Mill & Elevator Co., 
Columbia, Tenn; J. C. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; Herman Steen, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, Ill; 
Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; C. C. Hine, Globe Mills, Los 
Angeles, Cal; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; E. H. Leon- 
ard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 





FEED MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONVENTION MAY 27-28 


Drake Hotel, Chicago, Chosen for War- 
time Business Conference 
of Industry 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association will be a strictly 
business-like wartime conference, to be 
held May 27-28 at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. ? 

The program for the meeting is not 
yet fully formed, Mr. Field stated, but 
it is planned to devote the morning and 
perhaps part of the afternoon of the 
first day to the work of the Feed Indus- 
try Council. J. A. McConnell, Frank 
Boling, L. R. Hawley and others who 
have devoted much of their time since 
early last winter to this work will be in 
charge. A discussion of the nutrition 
aspects of the council’s program prob- 
ably will be presented, led by some prom- 
inent nutritionists outside of the indus- 
try group. 

Following the custom of 35 years, the 
president of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials will address the 
meeting on the morning of the second 
day. The current president is P. B. 
Curtis, of La Fayette, Ind. 

Although it is not yet certain who 
he will be, a high ranking executive of 





the United States Department of Agri- 
culture or the Food Administration is 
expected to address the convention on the 
second morning, his speech being a fea- 
ture of the program. The meeting prob- 
ably will be concluded at noon on May 28. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DON C. GRAHAM DIES 


<> 





Kansas City Broker Had Been in Flour 
Business for 25 Years 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Don C. Graham, 
of Graham & Co., Kansas City flour bro- 
kers, died unexpectedly May 10 at his 
apartment in Kansas City. Although he 
had not been in good health for the last 
few years, Mr. Graham only recently 
For the 


past week, however, he had been ill and 


completed a long eastern trip. 


confined to his apartment. 

Mr. Graham was 46 years old and had 
been in the flour business for 25 years. 
Previous to the purchase of his broker- 
age business from the late Otis Durbin 
in 1927, when Mr. Durbin joined the 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Mr. Graham was 
associated with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corp. in Kansas City. Before that he 
had been sales manager for the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co. at Minneapolis. 
He had a wide acquaintance among 
flour buyers and millers all over the 
country, handling a_ sizable volume of 


“big bakery” business during his 15 
years as a broker. 

At one time his brothers, Robert D. 
Graham and Norman S. Graham, were 
associated with him in business. Robert 
is now sales manager for the Russell 
(Kansas) Milling Co. Others surviving 
are Peggy Graham, his wife, his parents 
who live in Michigan and another broth- 
er, J. H. Graham. 

The funeral will be held May 14 at 
Stine & McClures, Kansas City. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reported May 8 that 
through April 24, 1943, Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. made 533,€96 loans on 406,208,- 
449 bus of 1942 wheat in the amount of 
$459,001,794.96. The wheat loans made 
include 184,042,435 bus stored on farms 
and 222,161,014 bus stored in warehouses. 
The average amount advanced was $1.13 
bu, which includes some transportation 
charges from the areas of production to 
warehouse locations. Liquidations to 
date amounted to 99,670,889 bus of which 
3,877,549 bus were delivered to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 
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WILLIAM H. MORRIS DIES 
William H. Morris, secretary of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapo- 
lis, died May 11 after an illness of about 
two years. 


FLOUR JOBBERS’ DATA 
ON DELIVERY WANTED 


National Association of Flour Distributors 
Seeks Facts on Effects of Mark- 
Up Provisions on Shipments 


To secure facts on which to base an 
appeal to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for a greater markup for job- 
bers of flour under MPR 296, the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors 
is asking members to submit figures on 
the relative number of 55- to 100-bbl 
lots and 50- to 54-bbl lots hauled be- 
fore and after March 30, 1943. 

The point to be established is whether 
or not the current greater markups for 
deliveries of less than 55-bbl lots have 
increased this type of business, at the 
expense of larger deliveries. 

It is hoped to have the information 
at hand to be used in formulating a 
petition for OPA relief at the annual 
meeting of the association in Pittsburgh. 

The association seeks to remain under 
MPR 296, but wants an increase in the 
jobbers’ markup from 65c bbl to $1 bbl 
and an increase in the jobbing basis for 
maximum markup from 55 to 105 bbls. 

At a meeting of a jobbers’ committee 
with a flour millers’ committee in Chi- 
cago, May 4, the distributors explained 
their current predicament and secured 
the support of millers for their petition 
for larger markup. 
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Two Bread Price Advances 
Allowed; More May Follow 





ONE CENT RISE GRANTED IN UTAH 
AND FARGO-MOORHEAD AREA 


—p>—— 


Similar Circumstances Prevail in Other Areas, OPA Says—Below 
Average Prices Threatened to Force Bakery Closings—Subsidy 
Method Rejected in Considering Methods of Relief 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—(Special)—Au- 
thorization by the OPA of a le a loaf 
increase in the price of bread sold in 
Utah and in the cities of Fargo, N. D., 
and Moorhead, Minn., solves only two of 
numerous price problems which bakers 
have referred to the federal price agency. 
Additional price increases may have to 
be allowed, it was officially learned. The 
action announced May 6 for these “dis- 
tress” areas, it was indicated, results 
from circumstances not much different 
from those which prevail in other locali- 
ties. The price’ increase cases, OPA 
believes, established a precedent or pat- 
tern, and further advances in prices 
for bread elsewhere must be granted. 

OPA officials admitted that bread 
prices in these areas and several other 
communities have been under study for 
some time, but action was delayed until 
Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes 
gave the official word which resulted in 
breakage of the President’s “hold-the- 
line” order. Byrnes ruled that where 
prices are so low as to threaten cessa- 
tion of supply, the President’s anti- 
inflation executive order No. 9328 could 


no longer prevail. While Director 


Byrnes uses the word “temporary” in 
connection with these cases, there is 
nothing in the OPA amending action 
to the general maximum price regula- 
tion which indicates a temporary char- 
acter. Nor is there any evidence now 
apparent in OPA circles which would 
indicate that costs would decrease in 
the bread industry and thus make un- 
necessary further authorizations for up- 
ward price adjustments. 

Whether direct upward revisions for 
bread prices can be handled with the 
general subsidization scheme of the gov- 
ernment looks™ doubtful. Bread price 
officials said they had considered the 
subsidy idea as a solution in the Utah 
and Northwest areas, but decided against 
this method. These OPA officials say 
subsidy operations will not work as a 
practical proposition where food prod- 
ucts undergo processing and where a 
number of ingredients are incorporated 
in the end product. 

The new ceilings granted by OPA 
for the state of Utah fix the price of 
loaves from 16 to 18 oz at 714,¢ at whole- 
sale, 81%c at retail, and 714,c for sales 
at retail by chains under private label. 


In Fargo and Moorhead, adjacent cities, 
the ceilings were fixed on the basis of 
a 24 to 27 oz loaf, with the wholesale 
price at 10c, retail at 12c and chain store 
sales under private brand at 10c. 

At the same time, there were indica- 
tions that some national readjustment of 
bread prices might be forthcoming. In 
announcing the increases, OPA said they 
were granted “subject to a more com- 
plete study of the bakery industry, look- 
ing toward a nation-wide readjustment 
of maximum prices designed to compen- 
sate for increases granted at this time.” 

The action was taken in Amendment 
No. 167 to Supplementary Regulation 
No. 14 of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. Prior to the President’s 
“hold-the-line” order of April 8, an 
extensive study was made of bread 
prices, and OPA found some areas in 
special difficulties because the price of 
bread had been frozen during unusual 
circumstances. Price wars had brought 
bread prices down below the normal 
level and, with the increased-cost of in- 
gredients, continued production appeared 
to be impossible without some price in- 
crease. 

Of all localities examined this situa- 
tion was worst in Utah, in Fargo, N. D., 
and in Moorhead, Minn. Applications 
for individual adjustments had to be 
denied in these areas because no single 
applicant could show that his prices were 
abnormally lower than the prices of his 
competitors. Prices in the entire area 
were abnormally lower, however, than in 
other areas. 





Home Baking Declines 20% in Cities 
Since Rationing of Shortening Began 


Two out of every three city families 
are baking less at home since the ration- 
ing of shortening began, a national sur- 


vey shows. Families that have reduced 
their home baking have made an av- 
erage reduction of 30%. 

In terms of annual total family flour 
consumption, this degree of change pro- 
jected to a yearly basis would mean a 
decrease of close to 8,000,000 bbls (15,- 
680,000 ewts), or almost 20%. 

Among the families interviewed, in the 
national survey, 65% reported that they 
had reduced the amount of home bak- 
ing, and 58% of them gave as the reason 
the rationing of shortening under OPA 
regulation No. 16, which became effec- 
tive March 29. A variety of other rea- 
sons were given for the remainder, none 
of them accounting for more than a 
small percentage figure compared with 
the curtailment of shortening. 

The survey was confined to cities, 
since gasoline rationing made it impos- 
sible to do an effective and complete job 
of surveying the farm family market. 
So the precise effects in this quarter 
are unknown. 

In the survey of the cities, there ap- 
peared to be no significant differences 
between regions in the housewife’s re- 
action to the shortening curtailment. 


At the recent meeting of the Millers 
National Federation, M. A. Briggs, of 
the Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., 
told the millers assembled that, on the 
basis of reports from a number of areas, 
home baking was off 10 to 50% since 
April 1. Mr. Briggs estimated that 25% 
would be an average figure at the time, 
but predicted that further losses would 
appear if no action were taken by the 
OPA to liberalize shortening allotments 
for home baking. 

The effect of the meat and fat ration- 
ing on shortening sales to homes can- 
not be measured accurately yet, shorten- 
ing manufacturers say. In the first three 
weeks of April, movement of packaged 
shortening from grocers’ shelves was 
very limited and grocers’ sales of this 
commodity were way below normal. In 
the last week of April, there was a 
fairly good movement, coincident with 
the expiration of first rationing period’s 
red stamps. Housewives who had ra- 
tioning points left invested some of them 
in packaged shortenings. However, in 
many areas grocers were entirely out 
of packaged shortening or had very low 
stocks during April, so that it is impos- 
sible to measure how much demand there 
might have been had supplies been avail- 
able. 


This scarcity of shortening stocks was 
due in part to heavy sales made in the 
period before rationing began and slow 
movement thereafter from manufactur- 
ers to retail outlets. Since then grocers’ 
stocks have improved somewhat, and 
there is a possibility that by the end of 
May a more accurate guess can be made 
as to the effect of rationing on shorten- 
ing sales. 

A committee representing flour mill- 
ers is expected to gather in Washington 
shortly to press for some action that 
will eliminate the shortening blockade 
on family flour business. Original sug- 
gestions for special shortening allotments 
to purchasers of family flour were re- 
jected by the OPA on ground of admin- 
istrative difficulties, but millers hope 
to camp on the doorstep of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other agen- 
cies concerned until some solution is 
found. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MILLERS’ DIRECTORATE 
Directors elected by the American 
Corn Millers Federation at the recent 
annual meeting in Chicago: T. K. Fahey, 
Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y; J. 
W. Beckum, Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co; 
H. H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
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Dallas, Texas; R. B. Evans, Evans Mijj)- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind; A. B. Forbes, 
Forbes Bros. Central Mills Corp., To- 
peka, Kansas; J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co; M. A. Miller, Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb; R. C. Miner, 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa; J. F. Weinmann, J. F. Weinmann 
Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark., and S. H, 
Werner, Illinois Cereal Co., Paris, III. 
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LIMIT SET ON ADJUSTING 
PRICES ON SPECIAL DEALS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Sellers who made 
“special deals” during March, 1942, have 
until May 31, 1943, to obtain adjustments 
of their maximum prices under Section 
1499.4b of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

In announcing the deadline, OPA 
stated that sufficient time has el:psed 
for relief to have been effected for all 
sellers in need of such adjustments be- 
cause of conditions temporarily existing 
during March, 1942. 

An amendment to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation issued July 17, 
1942, permitted sellers of articles sub- 
ject to that measure who had certain 
temporary reductions in prices during 
March, 1942—reflected in free 
sales, combination sales at reduced 
prices, or special discounts—to adjust to 
the highest price at which the particular 


voods 


commodity was delivered during the 30 
days preceding the date upon which the 
special deal became effective. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKING ADVISORY GROUP 
TO DISCUSS INGREDIENTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The baking in- 
dustry advisory committee is scheduled 
to devote May 12 to a conference with 
Food Distribution 
cials to determine how much sugar, milk 


Administration  offi- 


and shortening are to be allocated to the 
manufacture of baked goods, with « ref- 
erence or two to the important question 
of price that bakers’ products will re- 
ceive. 

Presided over by R. H. Black, the ad- 
ministrator of the bread regulation, the 
meeting “of the bakery executives will 
be given a mass of data on the use of 
shortening, based on a national inquiry 
made by Ralph D. Ward, president of 
the American Bakers Association, whose 
office here said nothing less than a con- 
tinuation of the 100% allocation of short- 
ening for all products, not bread alone, 
would be required to achieve proper 
production goals. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. LEE MARSHALL NAMED 
DEPUTY FOOD GOVERNOR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—M. Lee Marshall, 
head of Continental Baking Co., assumed 
his new wartime duties as deputy d- 
ministrator of the War Food Adminis- 
tration May 10, and began the task of 
setting up an organization to  relicve 
War Food Administrator Davis of all 
tasks in relation to supplies, machinery, 
equipment, materials and _ facilities used 
in producing and processing food. Mr. 
Marshall heads the Office of Materials 
and Facilities, in which will be cons:li- 
dated five of the present branches in 
WFA and agriculture. He also will 
represent the WFA on the requirements 


‘ committee of the WPB. 


Specifically Mr. Marshall’s work will 
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include obtaining allocations of strategic 
and critical materials and supplies and 
machinery fabricated from them, and 
making the available to ulti- 
mate users on the farms and in process- 
ing plants. In announcing Mr. Mar- 
shall’s appointment, Mr. Davis said: “We 
are fortunate in having an administrator 
of Mr. Marshall’s ability take charge 
of these elements in the war food man- 
agement program. Farmers, processors 
and consumers may expect the most 
speedy and thorough handling possible 
of these matters which are fundamental 
to maximum wartime food supply.” 

Mr. Marshall’s resignation as food 
consultant to WPB Chief Donald Nelson 
became effective May 1 after serving 
seven months in this capacity. In ac- 
cepting his resignation, Mr. Nelson ex- 
tended to Mr. Marshall “the thanks of 
the War Production Board” for his 
“patriotic contribution to the war effort.” 

“] want you to know,” Mr. Nelson 
added, “that you have made a very val- 
uable contribution to the war effort in 
serving as consultant to me on food mat- 
ters and that your work both with the 
War Production Board and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been outstand- 
ing and constructive. Should any prob- 
lems arise on foods in the future, I 
will feel free to call upon you again.” 


same 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT EXPORT PROGRAM 
SUSPENDED AFTER MAY 14 


Wasurneton, D. C—The War Food 
Administration announced May 5 that 
the wheat export program, under which 
payments are made for wheat exported 
to designated foreign countries, will be 
suspended after May 14. Until 2 p.m. 
on May 14, however, the rate of pay- 
ment will continue at 30c bu. This rate 
has prevailed since March 30, and is 
being extended for a sufficient period to 
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OPA Considering Subsidy Plans 


For Bread and Flour Industries 


WasuincTon, D. C.—The government price set-up of all food grains and the 
flour, bread and other bakery goods and special mixes made therefrom is engaging 
the attention of top flight officials of the Office of Price Administration, the War 
Food Administration and even extending to the President himself through the Office 


give exporters opportunity to complete 
present trade negotiations. 

Suspension of the program, in opera- 
tion since Dec. 2, was decided upon by 
WEA officials to conserve United States 
wheat supplies, and to provide for in- 
creased domestic outlets for wheat, both 
for-human food and livestock feed. <A 
total of only about 6,650,000 bus of 
wheat have been sold for export under 
this program since Dec. 2. 

Exporters have until Oct. 31, 1943, to 
export the wheat sold under the pro- 
gram, and may file claims for payment 
of the export subsidy through Dec. 31, 
1943. Payments are limited to exports 
from the United States to Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela and all 
Central American countries except the 
Canal Zone. 

v ¥ 
Move Called “Psychological” 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Suspension of the 
government’s export wheat program, un- 
der which no business was being done, 
is another of the War Food Administra- 
tion’s “psychological” gestures similar to 
the recent call of Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans, admittedly unlikely to move 
any grain to starving markets, federal 
officials have stated. 

Meanwhile WFA confirmed that the 
suspension of the 30c bu subsidy on 
wheat did not affect the $2 subsidy on 
export flour. 

The export flour program will con- 
tinue with the rate now back to $2 bbl 
in effect since April 29, after 10 days 
of a $2.64 rate under which flour ex- 
porters’ contracts with Cuban buyers 
call for 700,000 bbls to move during the 
balance of the year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISCONTINUES FLOUR MANUFACTURE 

The Richards Milling Co., Cortland, 
Ohio, has discontinued the manufacture 
of flour and is now concentrating on its 
feed business. 








OPA SETS COMMUNITY PRICE 
CEILINGS ON FLOUR AND BREAD 


Confusion Exists as to Application—May 9 Order Sets Top Prices 
for Smaller Independent Retailers—Super 
Ceilings Less 


By EmMMet DOUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Some confusion 
exists concerning the application of the 
OPA’s recent ruling setting community 
wide ceilings on grocery store products, 
according to millers serving the grocery 
trade. The OPA order issued May 9 
placed price tags on close to 80% of 
the foodstuffs in the family market bas- 
ket, including flour, bread, macaroni 
products and cereal foods. Orders were 
issued in 130 metropolitan centers. 

Specifically, the local orders set ceil- 
ing prices for the smaller independent re- 
tailers—those with an annual volume un- 
der $50,000 a year—and forbade any 
store under any circumstances to sell at 
a higher price. Larger volume stores, 
having lower ceilings under existing regu- 
lations, must continue to observe their 
Present lower ceilings. For some prod- 
ucts competition may also keep prices 
below ceilings in the smaller stores. 

By the end of May, flat, community- 





wide dollars-and-cents top prices will be 
established for these larger stores in the 
same way they were established May 9 
for the smaller stores. 

The community over-all dollars-and- 
cents ceilings in general will be estab- 
lished by applying to wholesaler’s cost 
in the particular market area the maxi- 
mum markup applicable under present 
price regulations for the small volume 
independent store. Larger volume stores 
which are allowed a lesser markup must 
sell at the lower figure and must con- 
tinue to observe their present 
ceilings. 
course, sell below the dollars and cents 
maximum prices. However, no retail 
store can sell above the community 
ceiling. 

The community prices do not apply to 
sales to institutions, or to industrial or 
commercial users, nor to route sellers, 
such as milk trucks delivering to the 
home or bread or pastry route sellers. 


lower 
The small volume store can, of 


of Economic Stabilization. 
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Involving the highly controversial subject of the payment of federal subsidies, the 
proposal has yet to receive the blessing of Congress, which must appropriate the 


necessary funds. 


Discussions thus far have had only one effect—a complete stoppage 


of further issuance of price ceiling regulations on soft wheat and other types, which 


the OPA has had under consideration. 


Until the subsidy idea can be ironed out, and assurance of support of govern- 
ment payments can be obtained from Congress, OPA price moguls are devoting all 
their energies to a thorough study of all the elements which enter into new wheat 
ceilings, the promulgation of which may have to be followed by an upward adjust- 
ment of flour prices and a general remodeling of the price structure on baked goods. 

Bread prices must be delicately adjusted to the price of grains; the loan basis 
to be determined by CCC is an important element to be considered; the matter of 
sugar, shortening and milk used in the manufacture of baked goods, and finally the con- 
templated enrichment program which the War Food Administration is framing all 
are points which OPA must consider in future price controls, a high official of the 


organization said. 





WHEAT CEILING SHOULD PERMIT 
GOVERNMENT TO SELL, TRADES SAY 


—_—p>—— 


Price Control Should Contemplate Full Use of Government Held 
Stocks, Millers and Grain Men Contend in Statement 
to Be Presented in Washington 


Any ceilings placed by the government 
on wheat prices should be reflected in 
the flour ceilings, should contemplate the 
full use of government held stocks, and 
should permit the government to dispose 
of its stocks. Wheat price control should 
include a continuing offer to sell at or 
under the ceiling price any wheat stocks 
held by government agencies. 

These points are incorporated in a 
statement agreed upon jointly by the 
Millers National Federation and _ the 
National Grain Trade Council. A small 
joint committee of grain men and millers 
has been appointed and charged with 
the responsibility of seeing Chester Da- 
vis, food administrator, and Prentiss 
Brown, OPA chief, and urging upon 
them the adoption of the policies rec- 
ommended. 

Complete text of the joint statement 
follows: 

“In view of the announced intention of 
establishing ceilings on hard wheat, it is 
the desire of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, representing the flour milling 
industry, and the National Grain Trade 
Council, representing 21 grain exchanges 
of the country, the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, the Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Association, 
the Federation of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants, and the North American 
Grain Export Association, to place before 
the proper agencies of the government 
certain fundamental facts regarding 
ceilings as applied to wheat which appear 
all important in approaching the matter 
of price levels to be reflected in such 
ceilings. 

“It is conceded that on a number of 
questions involved the grain trade is not 
unanimous in its conclusions as to desir- 
able action on the part of the govern- 
ment; that on a number of questions 
involved the milling industry is likewise 
not unanimous in its conclusions as to 
desirable action on the part of the gov- 


ernment and that on a number of im- 
portant questions the grain trade and 
milling industry are not in complete 
agreement as to desirable action on the 
part of the government. 

“However, on certain phases of the 
question concerning ceilings agreement 
within the industry and between the two 
groups is substantially complete and 
such conclusions are presented here in 
the hope they may have effective con- 
sideration on the part of those charged 
with the preparation and enforcement of 
the regulations: 


. _ Wheat differs from most of the 

* other commodities previously 
brought under ceilings due to its ex- 
tremely important position in the prose- 
cution of the war as food, feed, and for 
other uses, 


5 ‘9 The government has in its pos- 

* session quantities of wheat held 
under terms, conditions and restrictions 
imposed by law, stating the manner in 
which such stocks are acquired, are be- 
ing held and may be released. 


a The so-called ‘burdensome sur- 
* pluses’ are rapidly disappearing 
and with only normal crops against pres- 
ent anticipated consumption and _ utiliza- 
tion the surpluses may have entirely 


disappeared by the harvest of 1944. 


‘ ‘A Full use of presently held gov- 

* ernment stocks is absolutely es- 
sential to the effective working of any 
ceiling control, which must, of necessity, 
be reflected in the flour ceilings. 


. ‘5 The price level reflected in any 

* price ceiling of wheat should 
therefore be a level that will permit the 
government to dispose of its stocks and 
such ceiling order should include a con- 
tinuing offer to sell at or under such ceil- 
ing price any wheat stocks held by 
governmental agencies.” 
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AMPLE FLOUR STOCKS KEEP 
BUYING INTEREST AT MINIMUM 


——~<—_ 
Inquiry Very Light, With Buyers Taking About Fill-in Amounts— 
Shipping Directions Fair—Production About Unchanged 
From Previous Week 


Ample stocks in the hands of all flour 
users continue to check buying interest 
and sales show no improvement whatso- 
ever. Inquiry is very light with even 
the government temporarily out of the 
market to make the dullness even more 

apparent. 
see little in current 
market news to add 
to their holdings 
and are buying only 
small amounts oc- 
casionally to round out stocks. 

In the Southwest last week sales av- 
eraged 33% of capacity, compared with 
112% in the week previous and 23% in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
All buyers are well stocked, millers re- 
ported. Even though operations on flour 
are off, mills are kept busy grinding 
wheat for feed and turning out granular 
flour for alcohol. 

Bookings by Northwest mills last week 
totaled 36% of capacity, as against 25% 
in the week preceding and 34% in the 
similar period a year ago. Directions 
are coming in a little better, millers de- 
clare, but interest in bookings is nil. 

Similarly dull conditions prevailed at 
Buffalo, with sales few and far between. 
Dull- 
ness persists throughout the East with 
new business hard to uncover. 


Shipping directions are only fair. 


<> 


Buyers | 


Chicago, contrary to reports from 
other centers, noticed a moderate im- 
provement in business, with a few mod- 
erate sized orders placed. Soft wheat 
mills found no change in the dull con- 
ditions which have prevailed for several 
weeks. On the Pacific Coast domestic 
trade is well booked and mills are not 
pressing for business. Government or- 
ders have been keeping mills occupied. 
Export trade is routine. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production last week was about 
at the same rate as a week earlier, with 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Norruwestern MILER, represent- 
ing 65% of the nation’s total production, 
amounting to 2,656,728 sacks (cwt), com- 
pared with 2,651,209 in the previous pe- 
riod and 2,297,387 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 2,475,581 sacks (cwt) and 
three years ago 1,989,887. Gains and 
losses in output last week were evenly 
divided with the Northwest gaining 9,000 
sacks (cwt) and the Southwest losing 
8,000. At Buffalo a 46,000 gain was 
reported and in the North Pacific Coast 
region 15,000. Mills in the central and 
southeastern states dropped 56,000 sacks. 
Complete details of production by sec- 
tions are shown in the table on the oppo- 
site page. 
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SCARCE SUPPLIES, 


URGENT DEMAND 
KEEP FEED MARKETS TIGHT 


_ SO 


Production of Almost All By-Products Goes on Previously Booked 
Orders—Corn Loans Called in Effort to Improve 
Distribution—Index Figure About the Same 


Scarce supplies and urgent demand 
keep feed markets in a decidedly strong 
position. Production. of practically all 
by-product feeds continues to go mainly 
on previously booked orders so that very 
little is available for new trade. Re- 

demption of loans 

outstanding against 

1988 to 1941 corn, 

amounting to about 

55,000,000 bus, has 

been called by the 
CCC in an effort to improve the distribu- 
tion of corn among feeders, processors 
and mixed feed manufacturers. Prices 
on all feed items remain right up against 
ceiling levels and the index number 
shows but little change. It stands at 
176.8 against 176 for the previous week 
and 165.7 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Millfeed production again dropped off 
during the week when only 76,584 tons 
were produced compared with 81,140 tons 
for the previous week and 74,083 tons for 
the corresponding week a year ago. Vir- 
tually no new trade has taken place at 
Minneapolis as the entire production goes 
on previously booked orders. In some 
cases, mills are reported as still working 
on March contracts. Some interior coun- 
try mills have occasional truck lots of 


feed which they sell at $2 ton over the 
car lot ceiling price. 

An excellent demand continues for 
millfeeds at Chicago, but offerings are 
practically nil. Orders on mill books at 
the present time are extremely heavy 
and no new offerings are anticipated for 
some time. 

Conditions surrounding the spot mill- 
feed situation at Kansas City are also 
unchanged. Demand continues of the 
most urgent character and is aggravated 
further by additional curtailment of mill 
operations. 

At Buffalo and eastern marketing cen- 
ters, the wheat feed situation also con- 
tinues very strong with practically noth- 
ing offered either by mills or resellers. 

Market conditions on oil seed meals 
remain entirely nominal as nothing is 
offered. A limited tonnage of linseed 
meal was booked immediately following 
the ceiling announcement sometime ago, 
but since that time no new trade has 
been booked. Crushers are well sold 
ahead and are not interested in placing 
additional business on their books until 
further inroads are made on existing 
contracts. Occasionally one hears of a 
limited quantity of linseed meal offered 
for July and August shipment at ceil- 
ing prices, but crushers for the most 


part are calling themselves out of the 
market at this time. The same situation 
exists in the soybean meal market. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE E. DEAN JOINS BEMIS 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—George E. Dean, 
for many years associated with his fa- 
ther, A. R. Dean, who until recently 
owned the Blue Rapids (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., has joined Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Kansas City, to handle local and sur- 
rounding trade territory. Mr. Dean, 
who has grown up in the flour and feed 
business, will work that trade and allied 
interests for the Bemis company. He 
joined the firm May 1. 
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CHICAGO FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN ANNUAL GOLF MEETING 
Cuicaco, Itt.—The eighteenth annual 

golf tournament and outing of the Chi- 

cago Association of Flour Distributors 
will be held, June 17, at Rolling Green 

Country Club, Arlington Heights, III. 

A committee has been appointed to make 

all arrangements. It consists of R. E. 

Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, chairman; 

Fred Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 

Larsen Co; L. R. Merrill, General Mills, 

Inc; John Reget, Wagner-Reget Co. 
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WHEAT PRICES FADE 
ON REPORTS OF RAIN 


Earlier Gains Dissipated as Needed Mois. 
ture Arrives—Heavy Wheat Dis- 
appearance Buoys Values 


Wheat futures are about unchanged 
with persistent pessimistic reports that 
subnormal moisture was cutting heavily 
into the winter wheat crop prospects 
imparting strength to values. With bul- 
letins reporting generous rains and a 

restoration of pros- 

pects, prices faded 

slightly. Evidences 

of buoyancy resulted 

from reports of in- 

creased disapyear- 
ance this season and prospects of fur. 
ther enlargement during the next crop 
year. 

The winter wheat crop still needs 
warmth and sunshine in eastern portions 
of the main belt and general rains in 
western sections. The crop in the Ohio 
Valley shows slight improvement in some 
sections, but growth continues generally 
slow and conditions range from rather 
poor to good. Conditions are very good 
in Missouri where some of the wheat is 





FIRST SALE OF COMPRESSED 
FLOUR MADE TO U.S. AGENCY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
first compressed flour to be purchased by 
the Food Distribution Administration for 
export—packed in bags—amounting to 
The 
flour was hard wheat enriched, furnished 
by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 


will be delivered within a period of 90 


1,200,000 lbs, has been announced. 


days to Mobile. Immediate delivery of 
one third of the vrder was provided for 
in the contract. The price was $3.11 cwt 
at the mill. 

The late last 
month, and acceptances made on May 5, 
was for an initial order of 600,000 Ibs, 
but when the mill advised the government 
that twice that amount could be sup- 
plied, the order was doubled. 

The flour is to be packed in 100 lbs 
net with the outer bag of 40-inch 2.50 
yard sheeting or 40-inch 2.05 osnaburg, 
enclosing inner bags of 37-inch 4 yard 
sheeting. The order stipulated that after 
packing the “bags shall be compressed 
by passing under a roller, or through 
rollers calculated to apply pressure equal 
to approximately 2,000 lbs.” 

“The desired result,” the announce- 
ment said, “can be obtained by placing 
a heavy, large diameter roller above a 
conveyor belt or by passing the bags 
between two mechanically driven rollers. 
Bays should be passed through the roller 
lengthwise with the seams parallel to 
the belt or floor.” 

The supplier was warned that “bags 
passed through on their side, with seams 
vertical, are liable to be broken.” 

FDA officials were not inclined to 
speculate on whether further orders for 
compressed flour were in _ prospect, 
though it was indicated that if the pres- 
ent experiment proved suecessful, the 


announcement, issued 


saving in shipping space occasioned by 


this system may justify additional pur- 
chases. In this connection one official 


pointed out that at Buffalo some exeri- 
ments have been made in handling com- 
pressed flour on barges with good re- 
sults. Whereas the barge’s capacity for 
flour regularly packed was 420 tons, it 
was possible to load on 490 tons of the 
compressed variety. 

Other flour purchases announced over 
the week end included 10,000,000 Ibs of 
hard wheat patent and clears; 800,000 
Ibs of enriched soft wheat straights and 
280,000 Ibs of enriched hard wheat cut 
off flour. 

Packed in 200-Ib osnaburgs, the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. delivered at 
Blackwell, .Okla., 2,000,000 Ibs of put- 
ents at $3.09 ewt. Three mills furnished 
8,000,000 Ibs of clears, packed in 200-Ib 
osnaburgs, as follows: Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Yukon, Okla, 240,000 
Ibs at $2.47 cwt; General Mills, Inc. 
(Southwest Division), f.o.b. Oklahoma 
City, 2,000,000 Ibs at $2.9014, and Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Dallas, 
5,760,000 Ibs, packed 200-lb net 30-inch 
7-oz osnaburg, at $3.10. 

The Dixie-Portland Flour Co. fur- 
nished 800,000 Ibs of enriched soft wheat 
straights packed in 100-lb sheeting, de- 
livered Richmond, at $3.70, and 280,000 
Ibs of hard wheat enriched cutoff, f.0.). 
Mobile, packed in 200-lb osnaburg, «t 
$3.15. 

¥ ¥ 
FDA Feed Purchases 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Purchases of 
three lots of special feeds for shipment 
to Hawaii, the first since last November, 
were announced May 7 by the FDA. 
The Houston (Texas) Milling Co. fur- 
nished at plant 130,000 lbs of hog feed, 
in 100-lb sheeting, at $3.08 per 100; 
540,000 Ibs of dry and freshening feed, 
similarly packed, at $3.08, and 120,000 
Ibs of calf meal, same packing, at $4.24. 
One unidentified supplier furnished 445,- 
000 Ibs of degerminated corn meal. 








‘ 
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jointed. Greenbug damage continues se- 
vere in Oklahoma and Texas and wheat 
deteriorated or made only a small ad- 
yance in that area. 

Spring wheat seeding has been largels 
completed in the Red River of the North 
Valley and about 80% has been sown in 
North Dakota. Seeding is well along 
in Montana with early planted grain up 
to fair to good stands. 

In western Europe warm weather 
has been favorable to crops and pros- 
pects are reported generally favorable 
with moisture supplies generally adequate 
for current needs. The wheat acreage in 
Turkey is estimated by the trade at 
20 to 25% over a year ago as the result 
of high wheat prices. In Roumania 
crops were reported backward and prep- 
arations continue for substantial in- 
crease in corn acreage. In the other 
Balkan states wheat prospects are re- 
ported still satisfactory. 

In Argentina, preparations for wheat 
seeding were active with operations ex- 
pected to become general this month. 
Corn prospects are very poor with losses 
calculated at 60%. Yields were offi- 
cially reported ranging from 41, to 131 
bus per acre. Demand for corn for feed 
has decreased as a result of improved 
pasturage, but the use of corn for fuel 
continues heavy. 
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$.W. MILLS DO VOLUME 
BUSINESS IN FEED WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An enormous vol- 
ume of ground feed wheat is being sold 
to the feed trade by flour mills and other 
processors in the Southwest, with the 
past week marking the high point in 
bookings, running through the month 
of June. 

Operating under the CCC system 
which allows freight rebates down to 
the feed wheat price at the point of 
destination, millers in the $1.04 bu area 
are selling at $42@42.50, net the mill, 
to the area east of the mill and, for 
the most part, within the C.F.A. terri- 
tory, roughly north of the Ohio River 
and south of Michigan and Springfield, 
Ill. 

Millers are selling on the basis of the 
delivered wheat price, for the most part, 
financing the freight charges until re- 
bates are obtained from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. They also are selling out- 
side their defined areas whenever the 
buyer wants to stand the difference be- 
tween the freight charge and the cheaper 
charge from Memphis, St. Joseph, Oma- 
ha or some other feed wheat shipping 
point. 

The feed wheat program thus is tak- 
ing the sting, for the moment, out of 
the millfeed shortage, although many 
feed manufacturers are hurt badly by 
the difference in protein values, for 
shorts run over 16% and feed wheat 
as low as 12%. 


———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LIGHT BUSINESS IN BAG 
TRADE, PRICES EASE OFF 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Demand from the 
bag trade has brought light business in 
burlaps as prices have eased off slightly. 
Reactions followed the heavy advances 
resulting from the Indian government’s 
purchase of 160,000,000 yards for June- 
December delivery, but prices are still 
high and ceilings do not permit a fair 
trading margin. Interest was good in 














the WPB order establishing a new cer- 
tification plan for quotas of shipments, 
and it is felt that this may stimulate in- 
terest since importers may now sell to 
any bag maker with certificate, rather 
than through established accounts. Cer- 
tain constructions specified in the order 
as permitted for import it is also hoped 
will bring the direct importation of 
grades needed by bag manufacturers. 
Comment in cotton trading circles in- 
dicates that the Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s stabilization plan is being felt in 
the market. Prices are holding steady, 
although no large quantities have yet 
been disposed of and sellers have adopted 
a general attitude of caution awaiting 
changes in the Washington picture. It 
has been suggested in cotton circles that 
lower grade cotton could be used on 
awards for the armed services if the 
government changed its specifications, 
and since there is no lack of these grades, 
the situation would be improved. No 
indication of official reactions to such a 
suggestion has been forthcoming. 
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BURLAP ALLOCATIONS TO 
BAG PRODUCERS REVISED 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Allocation” of 
burlap imports to bag manufacturers for 
the purpose of manufacturing textile 
bags as defined in Conservation Order 
M-221, issued Nov. 3, 1942, has been or- 
dered by the War Production Board, 
effective May 1. 

The order (M-47, as amended) pro- 
vides a quota for each bag manufac- 
turer on a basis of the quantity of bur- 
lap he used in 1939 and 1940. WPB will 
assign to each bag manufacturer Free 
Burlap Quota Certificates specifying the 
quantities which may be purchased dur- 
ing any period. 

The certificates will be issued bimonth- 

ly, beginning May 1, thereby affording 
bag manufacturers a better opportunity 
to approximate the quantity of burlap 
they may reasonably expect to process 
and use during the ensuing 60 days. 
* No basic change has been made by 
the amended order in the method for 
computing importation quotas or in the 
two thirds part of each cargo of burlap 
to be set aside for the stockpile. How- 
ever, only the following constructions 
may now be imported: 36 in 714, 10 and 
12 oz; 87 in 10 oz; 40 in 714, 8, 10, 101% 
and 12 oz; 45 in 74% oz. 

Up to two thirds of each importation 
must be made up of 40 in, 10 oz burlap 
to the extent that it is available, the or- 
der now requires. Previously only heavy 
weights of burlap could be imported, to 
the extent available. 

The amended order also provides that 
no bag manufacturer may accept deliv- 
ery of any burlap in excess of a minimum 
practicable working inventory. The 60- 
day inventory restriction contained in the 
original order has been revoked. 
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EXCHANGE OFFICIALS NOMINATED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The nominating 
committee of the New York Produce 
Exchange, George R. Flach chairman, 
has nominated all of the officials in office 
last year for re-election. They are 
Charles B. Crofton, president; Hugh 
Reid, vice president, and J. A. MacNair, 
of H. J. Greenbank & Co., for treasurer. 
On the board of managers, J. H. Blake 
has been nominated to represent the 
flour trades. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 











Previous May 9, May 10, May 11, 

May 8, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

Nn bs 66 n00 040004800808 *623,216 614,543 556,048 536,813 528,383 

SE b6cicatawedvaeees 1,012,079 1,020,516 890,638 894,877 815,727 

PE” UH COR Cawe Rae eeee scene 344,001 298,441 361,154 340,681 351,463 

Central and 8S. E. Div. ........ *400,815 456,384 299,888 403,893 394,395 

North Pacific Cotat ....cccces 276,617 261,325 189,659 299,317 251,646 

....  BURTTY LETT ELECT ee 2,656,728 2,651,209 2,297,387 2,475,581 1,989,887 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

Percentage of activity-—____—__, a July 1 to———, 

May 8, Previous May 9, May 10, May 11, May 8, May 9, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 

og 59 58 §1 48 47 30,684,163 27,646,915 

Southwest ....... 73 74 64 64 60 50,018,306 44,853,884 

are 59 51 62 59 60 19,161,968 17,351,367 

Central and S. E. 53 *54 49 57 56 19,508,545 16,567,252 

N. Pacific Coast.. 89 82 47 79 64 11,733,028 10,763,048 

Weeds cescces 65 *63 56 61 57 131,106,010 117,182,466 


* Revised. 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 8-8 ...sceee 814,380 658,230 81 
Previous week .. 814,380 633,156 78 
VORF OBO ..ccece 814,380 542,426 67 
Two years ago... 814,380 507,922 62 
Five-year A@VeCTABE .....ccccccsccres 64 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... eeeeeeeeceves 59 
Kansas City 
May 2-8 .......+. 352,800 186,701 53 
Previous week .. 352,800 225,092 64 
Year ago ....... 352,800 206,821 59 
Two years ago... 352,800 228,481 65 
Five-year AVerage ....cccccvecseees 63 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...ccsesccesevees 64 
Wichita 
May 2-8 ........ 111,132 86,275 78 
Previous week .. 111,132 81,947 74 
YV@OP OHO csseces 111,132 70,431 63 
Two years ago... 111,132 83,233 75 
Salina 
May 2-8 .....66. 109,956 80,873 74 
Previous week .. 109,956 80,321 73 
TORP BHO vcseces 109,956 70,960 65 
Two years ago... 109,956 75,241 68 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
May 2-8 ..cecese 184,808 164,124 89 
Previous week .. 174,048 141,637 81 
Year O80 ......- 256,368 88,627 35 
Two years ago... 265,776 203,375 79 
Five-year A@VeTaAge ...cccccccccceces 63 
TOU+YOREF GVOTERS 6c ccccccccssesver 59 

Portland District 

May 2-8 .....ee% 143,472 112,493 78 
Previous week .. 143,472 119,688 83 
Year ago ....... 143,864 101,032 70 
Two years ago... 146,608 115,742 79 
Five-year A@VeCTAGZE 2... seeessecseves 72 
POR-POGS GVOTAGS 0.000 ccvcccccvcvse 62 


THE NORTEWSHST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Beer Bah cvcncces 738,822 394,28 53 
Previous week 738,822 377,375 51 
WORF GOO ccccece 738,822 373,187 51 
Two years ago... 763,518 350,883 46 
PUVOTORE BVOTERE 6 ccc ccccccececece 45 
DOR-FORS GVGTRRS cciccccvcvcevcses 51 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Bee BO iccccser 319,284 228,936 72 
Previous week .. 319,284 237,168 74 
Seer GOO vcewess 353,388 182,911 52 
Two years ago... 351,036 185,930 53 
PIVO*FERE GVOTERS 2 cccccsssccevscecs 50 
ere WS 66:5 0056.05 0040700K8 46 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama and 
eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 2-8 ........ *756,462 400,815 53 
Previous week ..*839,430 456,384 54 
TOOF BOO coceves 615,518 299,888 49 
Two years ago... 675,847 403,893 57 
Five-year AVeCTage ...cscsseeseecees 55 
Ten-year A@VETAZSC ...ccercccecccces 65 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
Capacity figures have been revised. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 2-8 ......+. 577,416 344,001 59 
Previous week 577,416 298,441 61 
WORE GMO seccccs 577,416 361,154 62 
Two years ago... 568,008 340,681 59 
Five-year A@VeTage .......eceececces 63 
TOR-FOOF BVOTARS ..ccccscccccvccce 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest—, -—Northwest——, r-— Buffalo— --—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


* production to date 


May 2-8 ...++6. 24,619 1,211,099 ,416 
Previous week 24,58 12,529 
Two weeks ago.. 26,732 13,172 
1048 wccvesconccs 21,401 1,078,847 11,188 
2942 .nccccccces 21,371 1,024,896 10,332 
1940 ..cccsecees 19,619 1,007,603 10,525 
1OBD wcccccccces 19,995 990,747 10,707 
Five-yr. average 21,401 1,062,638 11,034 


production to date production to date production to date 


14,309 6,58 363,923 43,617 2,189,331 
5,710 42,828 
6,279 46,183 
546,291 6,910 333,352 39,499 1,958,490 
491,688 6,518 331,360 38,221 1,847,944 
508,516 6,724 318,573 36,868 1,834,692 
516,648 7,169 340,542 37,871 1,847,937 
535,490 6,781 337,550 39,216 1,935,679 





Bakery Pleads Guilty to Price Violations 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Rafert Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, entered a plea of 
guilty in U. S. district court here, May 
10, to 31 charges of OPA price ceiling 
violations. The charges arose out of the 
fact that the bakery sold to the Red 
Owl Stores, Minneapolis grocery chain, 
unenriched white bread when the order 
called for enriched bread and when the 
grocery chain believed it was receiv- 
ing enriched bread. 


The difference between the price of en- 
riched and unenriched bread was 1,c per 
loaf, both prices being established by 
the March, 1942, General Maximum 
Price Regulation. The quantity involved 
amounted to 186,000 11/,-lb loaves, deliv- 
ered between Sept. 30 and Nov. 4, 1942. 

Federal probation officials are investi- 
gating the case before sentence. Maxi- 


mum penalty set up for conviction is 
$5,000 for each count. 
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CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—Weather and soil conditions have been favorable the past 
few weeks and spring seeding progressed rapidly, the Cargill Crop Bulletin states. 
Strong winds over the Dakotas and Minnesota dried most of the flooded areas but 
blew the seed out of the ground, making it necessary to reseed some areas. General 
rains stopped further deterioration and stimulated germination. Cool weather de- 
layed development and growth of all vegetation but showers with warmer weather 
will offset this delay. Over the Northwest spring wheat states, wheat seeding is 
nearing completion and oats and barley are going in rapidly. 

vv ¥ 

Topeka, Kansas.—According to a report issued by the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
April averaged unusually mild over Kansas and in the eastern and south-central 
counties was exceptionally deficient in rainfall. There was more sunshiny weather 
than usual. The average rainfall over the eastern third was 1.71 inches; the middle 
third, 2.11 inches; the western third, 2.07 inches; and for the state as a whole, 1.96 
inches, which was 0.60 inch below normal and less than half the amount of moisture 
received in April one year previous. The average temperature of the month, 58.3°, 
was 3.4° above normal. 

v ¥ ¥ 

OxiaHoma City, Oxta.—Oklahoma is expected to escape rust damage to crops 
this year because of a dry January and February, according to Dr. K. Starr Chester, 
plant pathologist at Oklahoma A & M college. A survey of crops made by college 
officials indicates that little or no damage will take place on wheat, oats, rye and bar- 
ley from rust this season. 


Toronto, ONt.—Farming operations in eastern Canada are two to three weeks 
later than usual owing to adverse weather conditions. Spring work has been de- 
layed and seeding has not yet started. Much of the land is wet and warm, dry 
weather is badly needed. Fall crops, pasture and meadows seem to have come 
through the winter satisfactorily. 

eve 

WINNIPEG, Man.—Farmers in western Canada have finished threshing left-over 
crops from 1942. While field work extended over large sections of the three prairie 
provinces last week, seeding operations were hindered by rain and snow. Weather 
turned cold and temperatures dropped several degrees below freezing at night. The 
provincial department estimates that 75% of Manitoba’s wheat crop is now in the 
ground. In Saskatchewan and Alberta wheat seeding varies greatly by districts and 
ranges anywhere from “barely started’ to more than 50% completed. Most progress 
bas been made in the southern areas. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxta.—Condition of the Oklahoma wheat crop as of May 1 was 
61% of normal, according to the report of the state board of agriculture. This shows 
a decline from April 1 condition of 81%, and from 70% one year ago. This rapid 
deterioration is attributed to extreme heat, high winds and green bugs. The report in- 
dicated the total wheat yield in the state will be approximately 44,230,000 bus, sharply 
under last year. Rains falling over a wide territory at the week-end, may brighten 
prospects. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—T7 em peratures during the past week were too low for the best 
advance of crops, and spring is late and cold causing slow growth. Wheat is making 
slow progress and reports continue to indicate considerable winter damage. 

vv ¥ 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Showers falling over the south-central Kansas winter wheat 
area commencing May 7 came in the nick of time to prevent serious loss from drouth. 
For a month the wheat fields had no rain, but they were being supplied by a surplus 
of subsoil moisture, which had accumulated during the fall and early winter. Some 
of the early wheat is now heading, and Mr. Stephenson predicted that much damage 
from Hessian fly would be found in this early wheat. Late plantings escaped the fly 
and at the same time had abundant moisture to carry them through the drouth. 

vv ¥ 


Kansas City, Mo.—A welcome, steady week-end rain, falling over the entire 
hard winter wheat area of the Southwest just when the drouth “alarm” was spreading, 
revitalized grain crops and gave the corn which is being planted a healthy start. 
Eastern Oklahoma and southeastern Kansas received rains in a volume that started 
to cause flood damage May 10, when rivers spilled over their banks and swamped 
the lowlands. However, most of the rest of the Southwest received from an inch to 
three inches, and it fell in a manner that allowed it to soak through to the sub- 
moisture. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Despite the lateness of season and floods, the trade is 
certain that when final figures are compiled it will be found that acreage sown to 
wheat in the Northwest will equal, if not exceed, that of 1942. When field work 
finally was started, there was little interruption to it, and seeding was completed 
very little short of average time. There is an ample reserve of subsoil moisture 
throughout the territory. 

vv ¥ 


Fort WortH, Texas.—Prospects for the Texas wheat crop have been deteriorating 
ever since the middle of April. Dry weather and green bugs had been causing ap- 
prehension up to about April 10, when good rains over the entire Panhandle gave 
promise that damage up to that time would be repaired and the fine prospect of the 
fall months would be restored. There was some additional rainfall about April 20 
in some sections but hot windy days and unusually cool nights have ‘combined to re- 
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tard development and by the first days of May dry weather was again becoming a 
major adverse factor; the crop is going back steadily all over the producing territory, 
Even with abundant rainfall in the immediate future the estimates of early April 
will probably have to be revised downward and in any event final total production 
is likely to be disappointing. It is estimated that damage by green bugs alone has 
amounted to 10% or 15%. 
vv ¥ 

Dopoce City, Kansas.—A. J. Mann, wheat grower and careful observer, on May 9 
predicted that Ford county would not have more than a third of its last year’s pro. 
duction. C. C. Isely believes he is too conservative. There will be no volunteer 
wheat harvested. Eastward of Ford county in many heavy and consistently produc. 
ing counties conditions are worse than in Ford. Westward, conditions are better but 
even there volunteer is out and summer tilled acreage is not equal to last year, and 


wheat on continually cropped fields is rarely in good form. 





WINTER WHEAT ESTIMATE CUT 8% IN 
U. S. MAY FORECAST 


—p—— 
Total Outturn 27% Below Last Year Predicted in Crop Report 
—6% Below Average—Acreage Cut Is Major 
Cause of Reduction 


Wasuincoron, D. C.—Indicated yield of 
winter wheat is nearly 8% less than was 
forecast a month ago, the Department of 
Agriculture said in its May report show- 
ing crop prospects generally are not so 
promising as those of 1942. 

The winter wheat crop as of May 1 
was estimated the smallest since 1935, 
27% less than 1942 and 6% below the 
1932-41 average. 

Conditions on May 1 indicated pros- 
pects for a below average crop of 515,- 
000,000 bus, the department said. This 
would be 43,000,000 bus below prospects 
on April 1 and more than 100,000,000 
below the very favorable prospects re- 
ported last fall. 

Production was 703,253,000 bus last 
year. Average production was 550,181,- 
000 bus in the 10 years, 1932-41. 

A yield of 15.5 bus an acre is indi- 


cated from May 1 conditions, compzred 
with 19.7 produced last year, and 143 
the 10-year average production. 

Winter wheat was sown last fall on 
37,482,000 acres, compared with 38,339,- 
000 the previous fall, and 48,015,000, 
The area 
remaining for harvest is 33,310,000 acres 
compared with 35,666,000 last year, and 
38,229,000, the 10-year average. 

Production of rye is indicated as 36,- 
854,000 bus, compared with 57,341,000 
produced last year, and 38,589,000 hus 
the 10-year average production. 

The area sown to rye last fall for all 
purposes was 5,933,000 acres, compared 
with 6,465,000 the previous fall, and 6,- 
101,000, the 1932-41 average. The area 
remaining for harvest is 3,137,000 acres, 
compared with 3,837,000 harvested last 
year, and 3,293,000, the 10-year average. 


the 10-year average sowings. 





PUFFED CEREAL INVENTOR, 
DR. A. P. ANDERSON, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Dr. Alexander 
P. Anderson, 80, nationally known scien- 
tist and philanthropist, and discoverer of 
the process for manufacture of puffed 
cereals, died May 7 in Miami, Fla. His 
home was near Red Wing, Minn. 

In the early 1900’s, when he was as- 
sistant professor of botany at Columbia 
University, Dr. Anderson became in- 
terested in his experiments with explod- 
ing grain, during which he discovered the 
method of expanding starch in cereal 
grains by heating in glass tubes under 
pressure. Rights to the process were 
purchased by the Quaker Oats Co., which 
marketed the breakfast foods of puffed 
rice and puffed wheat. 

Dr. Anderson was born in a dugout 
in southern Minnesota and graduated 
from the rural school of the township. 
He later became its teacher and with 
savings from his work, he was able to 
graduate from the University of Minne- 
sota in chemistry in 1893. He continued 
his education in Europe, receiving a 
Ph. D. in botany from the University of 
Munich, Germany. Later he was state 
botanist of South Carolina and bacteri- 
ologist at Clemson College there. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PURITY PROFITS LARGER 


New York, N. Y.—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corp. for the 16 weeks to April 24 


shows consolidated net profit $657,462, 


compared with $496,098 for like 1942 
period. 


JOHN D. DICKSON CHOSEN 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Bosron, Mass.—John D. Dickson, Bay 
State Bakery, Brockton, Mass., was re- 
elected president of the New England 
Bakers Association at the annual meet- 
ing and war conference of the organizi- 
tion here, May 10. Carl W. Swanson, 
Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co., was re- 
elected vice president. The war confer- 
ence was primarily devoted to a discus- 
sion of baking industry problems, with 
several government agency represent:'- 
tives present to answer questions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHITNEY EASTMAN JOINS 
STAFF OF GENERAL MILLS 


Mryneapouis, Minn.—Whitney East- 
man will join General Mills, Inc., as an 
executive in the field of special investi- 
gation and research on May 15, H. A. 
Bullis, president, announced recently 
Mr. Eastman until recently was vice 
president and director of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. with which he ha 
been associated since 1928. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CONVENTION DELEGATE NAMED 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Joseph F. Ryan, pre> 
ident St. Louis Association of Flour 
and Bakery Supply Distributors, h«> 
been named delegate to represent the 
organization at the annual convention 0! 
the National Association of Flour Dis 
tributors, to be held at the William 

Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 23-24. 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 


exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Green 
MARITIME 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 

















“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








‘SUNNY 
KANSAS" 





A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 

has not worked 
so well. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS DAILY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 

















FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!!'": 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exch 
Lamar, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. | 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minna. Minneapolis 


| Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


-« Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


MILLING j FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Seek = — eat 
ew Yor Nas eo 
_. a Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 





—— 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
FTON, N. J. 





Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles trom New York City 





mK ¢ = iN 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 300 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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TEA TABLE 
VENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


With the whole nation’s food 
program being built upon the 
solid foundation of plenty of 
good bread, be surer than you 
ever were before of the 
quality of your flour. 


* * 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Nee Nee re” eee” eee” “eee” ee” “eee” “renee” “eee” “eee” eee” “eee” 





Flour Millers Warned 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS— 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 





elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. and Export Millers 
Ouir¥r H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








(Continued from page 10.) 

er this procedure is legal. There is no 
question in my mind that it is unfair. 
I suggest if any of you are doing this, 
you stop doing it; if you have any con- 
tracts of this type on your books, re- 
write them on the basis that it is in line 
with the obvious intent of the ceiling 
regulations, 

“In the same category of f.o.b. mill 
sales are the sales that are cropping up 
at all sorts of novel and unnatural bas- 
ing points f.o.b. Duluth, f.o.b. Portage, 
Wis., and there may be many others. 
These basing points are chosen with but 
one thought in mind, to make a little 
something additional from the man who 
is buying millfeed. I do not pretend to 
say that this is illegal. I do not think it 
is. But I think it is unfortunate, and 
unless it stops, I am very sure that we 
are going to take measures to stop it. 

“We have spent a good deal of time 
trying to figure out a clause which would 
outlaw these practices without causing 
the industry too much difficulty. So far 
we have been unable to develop anything 
that would not be seriously restrictive 
along other lines. But I think it is only 
fair to say that unless these practices 
are abandoned, restrictive changes will 
be made in the regulation that may 
have a most unfortunate effect on its 
present commendable flexibility.” 

In expressing appreciation to the mill- 
ing industry and to the grain trade, and 
especially to the men who had acted as 
consultants to his department, Mr. Bean 
said: 

“The co-operation which we have re- 
ceived from the industry has been ex- 
cellent. It has helped us build what I 
believe are fair and equitable regula- 
tions. 

“Price control is a nuisance. It re- 
stricts freedom of action in one field 
where you millers have always assumed 
you could do exactly what you pleased. 
But every one of us has been asked to 
give up certain privileges so that our 
country may be able to concentrate all 
of its thought and attention on the task 
of winning this global war. You have 
been asked to accept the limitations of 
price control, so that you may not be 
forced to face the even greater problems 
created by disastrous inflation. 

“Price control is here for the duration. 
It is your job and OPA’s job to make 
it function as smoothly as possible. 

“The ‘guts’ of price control is the 
Maximum Price Regulation. Just con- 
sider what such a regulation must do. 
It must formulate into one set of rules 
the previously amorphous, often conflict- 
ing, trade practices developed in the 
milling industry by thousands of millers 
and hundreds of thousands of dealers. 
It must establish standards or price cat- 
egories for previously unstandardized 
commodities. It must delineate trade 
territories by the dominant price factors 
in each territory and yet it must have 
some element of flexibility which will 
permit minor movements which cannot 
be the basis for the general pricing 
structure to continue. 

“From the very beginning, under the 
most effective leadership of, first Fred 
Thomas and now John Westberg, it has 
been the determined policy of our branch 
in OPA to make clear to the trade that 
we not only want your help in develop- 
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ing the regulations but, what is almost 
more important, we want your help in 
correcting the inequities and maladjust. 
ments that appear in the actual func. 
tioning of a regulation. These inequi- 
ties and maladjustments are of two 
kinds—those that are inherent in a regu. 
lation through our failure to judge ac. 
curately the weight of evidence in some 
particular situation, and, secondly, those 
which develop as the result of changing 
conditions within the industry. We very 
early came to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to build a regulation that 
would fit all possible situations. We 
have to adopt certain assumptions, cer- 
tain major premises, that control the 
whole program. If conditions change so 
that one or more of these premises is no 
longer valid, there is only one thing to 
do—change the regulation. 

“You men are well acquainted with 
the enormous diversity of ideas on how 
broad problems such as those of price 
control should be handled. Inevitably, 
when we call on industry for advice, a 
number of different plans come to the 
fore. It is our job to try to pick the 
best one to fit the current circumstances, 
As inevitably as the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west, the regulations 
that we put out are not going to meet 
your individual conception of the exact 
answer to the problem. Just as inev- 
itably, you are going to be squeezed in 
some aspects of your business. You 
will lose some freedom of action that 
you formerly had. When these squeezes 
come, when these irritating restrictions 
become apparent, it would be helpful if 
all of you would sit back and say—not 
‘Why in the devil did they do such and 
such a thing?’ but rather, “Taking the 
problem as a whole, what would [ have 
done under those circumstances?’ If 
you come to a different conclusion from 
the one that we reached, let us hear 
from you. 

“When we ask you for advice we, of 
course, expect you to give advice which 
is sound and unselfish. We expect, fur- 
thermore, that when you see we have 
made mistakes or that conditions have 
changed that demand collateral changes 
in our regulations that you will come to 
us and point out the things that need 
to be changed. For only by so doing 
can we make price control, which is such 
a terribly important factor in the war 
effort, effective. 

“We have tried to make clear with 
every industry group with which we 
have met, and I. want to reiterate it 
again,—that we do not assume that we 
‘know all the answers.’ If you know 
better ones, let us have them. Our minds 
are open and we have all of us but one 
purpose in being in Washington—to do 
a good job. 

“I would like to turn now to certain 
obligations which I believe your respon 
sibilities as citizens and your own self- 
interest impose upon you in operating 
under these regulations. In my estima- 
tion the milling industry has gotten 4 
fair deal from OPA. That does not 
mean that we have not caused you trou- 
ble, that we have not squeezed some of 
you, made some of you mad,—but, by 
and large, the milling industry has rela- 
tively little to kick about in the regula- 
tions that most directly concern it— 
Maximum Price Regulations 173 and 296. 

“Those regulations were written with 
a number of fundamental price control 
points in mind. First was simplicity. 
Second was observance of trade prac 
tice. Third was enforceability. We de- 
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liberately did not try to write water- 
tight regulations, with the exquisite 
drafting and complication which such 
regulations entail. It is impossible to 
write a simple regulation that is not full 
of holes. If you want them to stay 
simple, you have got to operate not only 
within the strict letter of the regula- 
tion but within its spirit, its intent, as 
well. We tried to give you reasonable 
differentials, for mixed cars and lLe.l. 
quantities. We tried to use normal bas- 
ing points for pricing. We gave you 
the so-called ‘escape clauses,’ like section 
F of the millfeed regulation and section 
XIV of Appendix A in the flour regu- 
lation. We tried to give you, within the 
limits that are possible in a price regu- 
lation, elbow room—room to move 
around. Now it is essential that you 
use that liberty of movement, that el- 
bow room, with judiciousness. 

“We have spent a good deal of time 
trying to figure out a clause which would 
outlaw these practices without causing 
the industry too much difficulty. So far 
we have been unable to develop anything 
that would not be seriously restrictive 
along other lines. But I think it is only 
fair to say that unless these practices 
are abandoned, restrictive changes will 
be made in the regulation that may have 
a most unfortunate effect on its pres- 
ent commendable flexibility. 

“The question may well be asked why 
we put in clauses like section F in the 
millfeed regulation and section XIV in 
the flour regulation. We did this be- 
cause in every area—and this is more 
particularly true of flour than it is of 
feed—there are certain movements that 
in terms of the total price picture are 
relatively unimportant and cannot be 
used as a basis for establishing a gen- 
eral price regulation, but which never- 
theless should not be eliminated for 
mere uniformity’s sake. These two 
clauses, which have unfortunately re- 
ceived the name of ‘escape clauses,’ were 
put in to enable these minor, out-of-line 
movements to continue. They were not 
intended to be a means of completely 
changing the basis for either millfeed 
or flour prices. They will be eliminated 
if their purpose is perverted. 

“It would probably be undesirable for 
those of us who actually wrote these 
regulations to define precisely what our 
intent was. It would be a cumbersome, 
difficult document, yet we had certain 
basic principles which I think are fairly 
clear from the regulations themselves, 
and we are asking you, whenever one 
of these curious schemes for getting an 
extra 25c out of the millfeed or flour 
ceilings is put up to you to ask your- 
selves whether such a scheme comes with- 
in the intent of those ceilings—and if 
you have any question in your minds as 
to whether it does or not, don’t use it. 
Both you and the milling industry will 
be better off if you don’t. 

“It is well for everyone in the milling 
industry to remember that these regula- 
tions were not written for their benefit. 
They were written for the benefit of the 
public and the public will demand that 
the industry observe both the letter and 
the intent of the law. I say this in the 
friendliest possible spirit, for in our par- 
ticular branch we have done our best 
to keep the industries that we were 
connected with free of hampering re- 
strictions. I sincerely hope this policy 
can be continued. But your co-opera- 
tion is essential if that is to happen. I 
feel sure in my own mind that that co- 
operation will be forthcoming.” 
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INFLEXIBLE FOOD RATIONING 

An_ inflexible food ration program 
which does not take into account this 
country’s great size and the mixed na- 
ture of its people is bound to bring con- 
sumer hardships, the American Institute 
of Food Distribution, Inc., New York, 
says in one of its weekly membership 
publications. 

It is “illogical,” the reportorial agency 
says, to “slavishly adopt” a food ration 
program which has succeeded in Great 
Britain and expect it to succeed here. 
The area in square miles of the con- 
tinental United States and the popula- 
tion figures are, respectively, 3,022,387 
and 131,669,275. The same classification 
figures for England, Wales, Scotland, 
North Ireland, the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands are 94,279 and 46,213,169. 

Great land distances and varying cli- 
matic conditions, inherited national 
tastes, and the economic factor create 
great variances in American food con- 
sumption, the institute says, making it 
impossible to say that all Americans eat 
the same kind of food or the same 
amount of food every day. Statistics 
can be employed to show the amount of 
food Americans consume in a_ given 
period, but those same figures cannot 
be applied in reverse to say that every 
single consumer had the same kind and 
share of food as did his neighbor. 

Theoretically feasible, that procedure 
is unworkable in practice, the institute 
says. Estimates on per capita consump- 
tion of different kinds and amounts of 
food, based on population figures do not 
furnish a true food picture. 

Midwesterners put New Yorkers to 
shame as steak eaters, while New York- 
ers reflect the cosmopolitan color of 
their lives in their use of the “gourmet” 
foods. Families on the Pacific Coast 
are responsible for an amazing and out- 
standing consumption of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. People in some cities 
depend on canned goods almost entirely, 
while the southern sharecropper and the 
southern negro subsist largely on diets 
of corn meal, greens and salt pork, seeing 
little canned fruits and vegetables. 

Despite great regional food consump- 
tion variations, when food rationing was 
started all Americans went to market 
with the same number of ration points to 
buy foods which bore the same ration 
point values in all parts of the country. 
Inflexible and cumbersome, that program 
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said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
“Peg Leg Green come in here right excited 
over a scheme he'd thought up to havea national feed weck 
endurin’ which we'd put on a drive to get everybody to call 
his haw§s down outen the timber an’ feed em bran 

an ’ shipstuffs so’s to increase the demand. 
= Well,’ I says when he'd got done talkin’, 
= ‘I ain’t for it. People’s plumb fed 

up on these special weeks an’, con- 

ath siderin’ the way things is goin’ 
everywhere else, about the only 

kind I’d favor would be a National 

Hell Week endurin’ which every- 


down to Washington City an’ 








A quarter of a century ago the special week system was in flower, as may be 
judged from this Fetchit cartoon resurrected from that period, and old Dad probably 
hasn’t changed much in his opinion of the nuisance, though he’s had to endure a lot 


of it since then. 





has brought evasions on the part of both 
consumers and the trade. Unless the 
worst trouble spots are ironed out, the 
institute says, lack of confidence in the 
program will develop; it may break down, 
with disastrous results to the population 
as a whole and to the food trades in 
particular. An absolutely even distribu- 
tion of supplies over the country will 
force heavy consuming areas to suffer 
from undersupply, while light consump- 
tion areas will find supplies piling up. 
Under terms of either oversupply or 
undersupply in terms of point buying 
power, black market conditions are bound 
to flourish, the organization continues. 


SONG OF INDIA IN WARTIME 


Lonpon, Eno.—A letter from India, 
dispatched in the latter part of last 
year, gives some interesting particulars 
of the reaction of Calcutta to Japan’s 
entry into the war. It is written in a 
humorous strain, and in part is as fol- 
lows: 

“Once Japan came in, Calcutta began 
to take the war seriously. Every street 
was stripped of its plate glass and lined 
with blast walls. ARP shelters, control 
posts, first-aid posts, fire stations, sprang 
up overnight. Our college ARP were 
issued with stirrup pumps and steel hel- 
mets. There were practice alerts which 


the whole population honored by turn- 
ing out and gazing heavenwards. We 
gave our blood at the “Blood Bath” 
(otherwise bank), took gas in the cham- 
ber, and at night shouted at ‘purdah’ 
ladies to ‘blackout.’ 

“Then the Burma evacuees began 
pouring in and Calcutta began pouring 
out. One rumor, and you lost your 
cook; another, and your bearer left; a 
hospital ship arrived, and the exodus 
was complete. For days the railway 
station was besieged. A porter charged 
Rs 5/. to push you into the train 
through a window. If there was still 
life inside, you were probably passed 
out again. Every Bengali has relations 
in the villages; thither went his family. 
After a few months they returned; 
malaria was worse than bombs. 

“By air and by train the (Burmese) 
evacuees came, often with nothing but 
their courage and a Burmese hamper 
and bag. My husband was one of those 
who gave them supper and put them 
to bed in the small hours, 200 or 300 
at a time. Meanwhile 5,000 to 6,000 
Tamil coolies were daily transhipped 
by tram from one railway station to 
another, fed on the platform and dis- 
patched to Madras. 

“A restaurant was reserved for the 
troops at which they could obtain food 
at cost price. Sahibs and memsahibs 
did the waiting. Bills, drinks, plates, 
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death in the kitchen, where you fight 
for fish and chips, sausage and mashed, 
and ice cream, escape, thrilling zig-zag 
to one’s tables through a counter con- 
voy—such is the order. ‘Oh, did you say 
tea? No mustard, knives and forks? 
Sorry? 

“A colonel called coveting our college 
for a hospital. We bade him depart, 
Two days later a brigadier followed, 
coveting us for something better. He 
bade us depart, charmingly, within four 
days. We did! We possessed only the 
accumulation of 120 years. Some of 
this we sold; some we hired to them; 
most of the library we locked in the 
chapel, there to decay. The students, 
who were in the middle of their exam- 
inations, we sent home. Then we char- 
tered a 28-ton railway wagon, put into 
it 1,000 picked library books, chapel 
books and linen, office files and essential 
belongings, and sent them off to our 
present address. We were fortunate 
in having somewhere to go. 

“As to the political situation, there is 
deep unrest everywhere and armies of 
troops. Prices of everything have risen 
and the villager, who is never far from 
starving, finds himself with the cost of 
rice and flour doubled and no oil for 
lamps.” 

ENCOURAGEMENT 


A century ago a small town lawyer 
and politician noticed that many people 
were poor and few were rich. He did 
not get distressed over it, or want to 
make over the world. Said he: “That 
some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just en- 
couragement to industry and enterprise. 
I don’t believe in a law to prevent a 
man from getting rich; it would do 
more harm than good.” The lawyer's 
name was Abraham Lincoln.—Bagology. 


. 
LISTEN! 


To bugles of the south wind; 
To drums of April rains, 
Battalion on battalion, 

Across the sky-rimmed plains, 
With the need of nations 
Borne like a flag before, 

In furrowed ranks, the wheat 


fields 


Are marching as to war. 
ETHEL Romic FULLER. 
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Program High Points of the Annual A. O. M. Convention June 7-11 at Kansas City 


MONDAY, JUNE 7.—Registration 


(President Hotel) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8.—The War Effort 


in Milling, a review by Elmer Reed, 
general manager Shellabarger Mills; 
Milling for Victory, a machinery 
man’s view of current and postwar 
problems, presented by A. M. Marsh, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co; Greetings 
from Mill Management, by E. P. 
Mitchell, president Flour Mills of 
America, Inc; Report of the Presi- 
dent, by Carl W. Grier, head of the 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Round Table Discussion, conducted 
by Carl N. Arnold, H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co. and vice president of the A. 
O. M; Women in Flour Milling, an 


WARTIME DISCUSSION WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9.—The WPB 


TOPICS 
* 


THE BEST WAY TO MAKE 
NATURAL HIGH VITA- 
MIN FLOUR 
BULK STORAGE 
WHEAT CONDITIONING 
CARE OF WHEAT IN 
STORAGE 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


GRINDING GRITS FOR 
ALCOHOL 


DUST PREVENTION 
LABOR SAVING 
REMOTE MILL CONTROL 
BLENDING OF FLOUR 
TRAINING YOUNG MILLERS 
HIGH SPEED BOLTING 
POSTWAR MILLING 


and Flour Milling, by Carl Bolte, 
now of the War Production Board 
but formerly manager of the Slater 
Mill & Elevator Co; Manpower and 
Milling, by Frank K. Dunn, regional 
information representative of the 
War Manpower Commission; Open 
Forum, conducted by Charles P. May, 
Crete (Neb.) Mills. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 10.—Milling Re- 


quirements in Hard Red Winter 
W heat, by Dr. E. G. Bayfield, Kansas 
State College Department of Milling 
Industry; Effects of Protein Spread 
Between Wheat and Flour Due to 
Size of Kernel, by R. O. Pence, Kan- 
sas State College; Open Forum, con- 
ducted by O. J. Zimmerman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 


address by Miss Mary Anderson, 
, ’ WOMEN IN MILL WORK 
head of the Women’s Bureau of the 2 
: ~ IMPROVEMENTS IN MILL- 
United States Department of Labor. ING MACHINERY 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11.—Business, Installa- 
tion of Officers. 


SPECIAL FEATURES ON WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON: ALLIED LUNCH ........ . . KENO 
FABSS «3 6s ss » w » » PROPRSSIONAL SHOW seo & os 6 3 BR DANCING 


THESE MEN WILL FIGURE ON THE A. O. M. CONVENTION FIRING LINE 





E. P. Mitchell 


Carl W. Grier 


Carl N. Arnold 





We Are Interested In These 
Topics, Too, Mr. Flour Miller 


Bulk Storage of Flour (2) 
Flour Storage—Bins 
V Wheat Conditioning or Tempering 
Care of Wheat in Storage 
Baking and Purification 
Importance of Tempering Wheat 
¥ Length of Tempering Time 
¥ Methods in Milling Wheat to Retain Vitamins (3) 
V Flour Enrichment (2) 
Alcohol Program—Grinding Grits (5) 
Dust Prevention 
Corrugating Rolls for Wheat Types 
Remote Control of Flour Mills 
Blending of Flour 
V Yield Variation 
7 Comparison of Hard and Soft Wheat Streams 
Training Young Millers 
New Mill Design 
High Speed Bolting 
Reduction in First Four Breaks 
Women and the Flour Mill 
¥ Effect of Heat on Ash, Color 
¥ Improvements in Milling Machinery 
V Small Mill Problems 


These are a few of the many topics sub- all the answers. It is gratifying to us to 
mitted for discussion at the popular round know that we are building machines to 
table hours at the A. O. M. Convention in help solve the particular problems most 
Kansas City June 7-11. Wecheck in RED millers are interested in and about which 
those topics we are most concerned within _ they are learning more every day. 

our business—and we do not say we know 
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A Lesson on 


BUILDING WOODEN SPOUTS 


By C. C. Barkham 


O a miller or one engaged in grain 
“) processing or other specialized in- 

dustries, the word “millwright” 
brings to mind the fellow who repairs, 
builds and in general keeps the plant in 
good condition. Flour mills, cotton spin- 
ning mills, lumber mills, cotton oil mills 
—all have and require a millwright. Gen- 
erally speaking, the millwright from the 
lumber mill could go into any of the other 
plants and, aside from one special task, 
give » good account of himself. The big 
task would be to construct wooden spout- 
ing in the grain processing mill. 

In my opinion the wooden spout is far 
superior to any other type. I have heard 
many a miller comment on a new mill or 
possibly a new position and boastingly 
remark that “she was a fine mill—metal 
spouting, ete.” But pinned down to 
facts, he would always admit that a 
wooden spout might be all right. The 
next time we met he would be in favor 
of “something that would stop spouts 
(metal ones) from sweating in cold 
weather.” 

From my own observations, a few para- 
graphs on some of the rules of wooden 
spout building might get some brother 
miller out of trouble. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. I am not setting up shop as 
a millright expert but am passing along 
a few things that I have seen the ex- 
perts do. I can build a spout. In all 
truth I can build several spouts—a long 
one and some short ones. I can, after 
a fashion and a Jong lapse of time, build 
what will pass in a dimly lighted mill 
with dirty windows as a “diamond spout.” 
To be able to build that spout was once 
the supreme test of ability. Some fellow 
who should have known better set a new 
machine that was difficult to move only 
to find that a couple of very important 
spouts had to go through or around it. 
Thus was born the “diamond dog-leg” 
which, as far as I have been able to 
find out, has never been improved upon 
for taking the “I did this” out of a 
would-be millwright. 

Aside from a regular kit of carpenter 
tools, the man who intends to “patch 
and pray” over a mill full of spouts 
(and mayhap build a few) will need only 
a few extras. Two bevel squares and 
two or three bit braces should be in the 
kit. These extras are time savers. A 
“beading plane,” if obtainable in these 
times, is a handy tool used to run in 
the decorative bead in the “filler” of 
all wooden spouts. To say the least, 
the seemingly insignificant little bead 
will put a finishing touch on a spout 
that nothing else will match. I don’t 
doubt but that some ingenious miller 
has made his own beading plane. If 
So, let him now come forward and tell 
the rest of us how it is done. I have 
one of sorts that I cut down from an 
old molding plane made of pine lumber, 
but it is hardly a success. 

In the “good old days” a mill that was 
of any importance always kept a supply 
of spout material on hand. Well-sea- 
Soned, clear white pine or the now nearly 





extinct about the only 
woods of which a spout was ever con- 
structed. But times change; some time 
ago I noticed a rather rough-looking 
spout in a mill where I had just gone 
to work. On closer inspection I saw 
on the under side a faintly stenciled 
legend, “Return to the A., T. & S. F. Ry.” 
Grain door lumber—who ever heard of 
such a thing? That is just one illustra- 
tion, but unfortunately there are millers 
and mill owners who think it is a money- 
saving stunt. I have always been able 
to obtain fair spout lumber from the 
stock of a local yard. In my locations in 
the past several years, pine building 
lumber was the sole stock in the local 
yards. Of course a certain amount of 
soft white pine was on hand, but this 
was generally in the thick dimensions and 
used for sash and door work. Remilling 
into thinner lumber was expensive, so I 
adopted this plan: I selected one deal- 
er and told him that he was to have all 
of the business from the mill as long as 
he gave us a good deal. In return for 
this we were to have the right to cull 
out of his stock at various times the 
small quantity of lumber needed to build 
spouts. This deal worked out well as 
the mill force did not abuse the cull 
right and selected only the lumber to 
be used for spouting. All other sup- 
plies were taken as run of the yard and 
there was no trouble on either side. 


poplar were 


A lot of words and books have been 
published here and there about mill- 
wrighting and the allied crafts (I own 
about half a dozen), but in none of the 
texts that I own are there any words 
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equals the product of the journeyman 
millwright, is exacting work. But in 
these present muddled times some mill- 
ers will have to build a spout or two. 
It is for them that these instructions 
are set down, with the hope that a 
passable job will result without too 
much use of paste and flour bags to 
close up the gaps. 

The accuracy of mill spouting is due 
mainly to correct measurement and the 
ability to work to figures. You will 
find that you cannot stretch a 10-ft 
spout even one eighth of an inch, but it 
is possible to spring it a little to either 
side if one end is secure and well fas- 
tened. This sidewise springing will not 
work very well if the fit is bad at the 
end being sprung as any movement here 
only tends to increase the error. I seem 
to be somewhat ahead of my story, trying 
to land a spout before it has been built. 
Let’s get on with the building. 

If the spout is to be a replacement, the 
old spout will serve as the best set of 
dimensions to be desired. A wooden spout, 
properly lined, should not wear out, but 
most of us have a bad habit of letting 
a wooden grain spout wear too much 
before doing anything about it. 

There is an inviolate rule in mill 
building that all spouting openings or 
holes in the floor shall be “square with 
the world.” That is to say, the “working 
line” should be parallel with the sides 
of the spout holes. This was carried to 
a fine point in one mill where I worked. 
The line was laid down on the floors 
above the sifters and. purifiers, and spouts 
leading to these machines were in line 
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about building even the most simple 
kind of spout. I have always claimed 
that if a man of a mechanical turn of 
mind must do work that is not familiar 
to him, he can do a passable job on 
that work, if it is not too exacting, by 
following printed or oral instruction. 
That is, roughly, the basis of an educa- 
tion. It might be set down as three 
words: Read, Think, Act. Listen could 
be listed as a companion to these. 

In my opinion, building a spout, if it 





all the way down the building. A neat 
sight it was, too. 

First, survey the intended spout route 
for possible obstructions such as floor 
joists, sills and other important building 
timbers, water and steam pipes. One 
trick I have never seen a millwright em- 
ploy is to run a string or line from point 
to point. Sheet metal spout men use 
this idea and to me it seems to be a 
good one for an amateur. It will show 


the angles and possibly get around some 


obstruction that might otherwise cause 
trouble. This use of a string is not to 
be confused with the spout string or line 
that is used to get the bevels for the 
ends and “diamonds” of the spout for it 
is only an easy way to estimate the 
general layout of the run of spouting. 

The angles of the run should be those 
best suited for the stock you will handle. 
In the case of grain, middlings and some 
bread stocks, you will lengthen the life 
of the spout by avoiding too much pitch, 
so as to keep the stock on the bottom of 
the spout where it belongs and not in a 
“splatterment.” Softer stocks need more 
pitch. Sometimes, especially when spout- 
ing bran duster flour,:I have wondered 
if it is possible to get a steeper spout 
than straight up and down. By examin- 
ing a spout that has carried a stock 
of the same nature that will be put into 
the new construction, you can estimate 
a suitable angle and with a couple of 
carpenter’s rules obtain an approximate 
but fairly true measurement for that 
angle. (See Fig. 2.) However, if you 
build many spouts, your “eye” will de- 
velop and you will no longer need to 
measure the angle. 

I suppose that the majority of mills use 
what is called a “four-inch” spout, that 
is, the hole in the floor and most of the 
landings on machinery are four inches 
square. In some cases we find larger 
spouts in the break system, but the 
building of these should present no dif- 
ficulty as the rules will work in either 
case. 

Lumber 55% inches wide and % inch 
thick will do for the covers and bottoms 
of 4-inch spouting. The sides or “fillers” 
are about 314 inches wide and % inch 
thick. In my location the lumber dealer 
is called on to furnish 1x6 and 1x4, 
which with a little trimming and planing 
of the edges will fill the requirements. 

It might be well to start our actual 
construction by building a few spout 
caps, which are always used when attach- 
ing one section to another, to the build- 
ing or to the machine. I have saved 
some time by not putting in as many caps 
as were needed, but the job was none 
the better for the omission. 

A spout cap is easy to make. The 
stock is 134 inches wide and in a simple 
cap the miter corners (45°) are cut so 
that the inside opening will be 4 inches 
square. The four corners are fastened 
with screws. The best way to do 
the fastening job is to clamp two of the 
parts together on the bench to fit just 
as they will when on the spout. Bore 
the lead hole for the screw, counter the 
sink for the screw head, then fasten it 
with a flat-headed wood screw. The 
clamp holds all parts in line while you 
work and at the same time keeps them 
from sliding over the bench. Any sort 
of clamp that will not be in your way 
will do. If your bench has seen duty 
under the skilled hands of an old- 
timer, you will find a slot cut in the 
front of the bench for fastening the 
clamp. Also, this slot holds the scrap 
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WOMEN “MAN” THE PACKING LINE ON THE FLOUR FRONT 





These five girls in the sack cleaning department of the General Mills plant at Kansas City like their jobs and do good work. 


They are paid the regular union scale. 


The members of this group of girls were selected from 25 applicants. 


These two girls at the Battleship packer in the General Mills plant at Kansas City perform as efficiently as men, packing 


just as many units per minute. 


end stationary when you are sawing short 
lengths of lumber. 

An examination of the spouting in any 
mill will disclose several kinds of spout 
caps. Some have an “ear” or two. 
Some are double or triple caps. All are 
variations of the plain cap, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Spouts that are not swelled, that is 
straight on top and bottom from cap to 
cap, are never straight up and down. 
I found several in a well-built mill that 
were about 47° from the vertical. Any 
angle of a smaller degree from the 


vertical will cause the spout to have one 
dimension less than four inches, conse- 
quently both ends of the spout must 
be swelled. (See Fig. 2.) 

In building the first’ spout, let us 
assume that it will be a straight simple 
spout, “a square one,” that we have the 
proper material on hand and that the 
holes are cut “square with the world.” 
Run a line (a silk fish line is good) 
from corner to corner of the holes. Be 
sure to stretch the line tight from cor- 
responding corners. Secure the line with 
small nails or tacks as close to the cor- 


From left to right the workers are Roy Cantrill, Zella Wright and Betty Proper. 


ners as possible. You should have a 
spouting board about 8x12 inches with 
one edge beveled about 45 degrees. The 
beveled edge is placed parallel with one 
side of the hole and the angle made by 
the tight line on the board is transferred 
to the board with a pencil or other 
means. A couple of small dots will do 
nicely. Connect these points with a 
straight edge, then recheck to see if 
the mark on the board is true. If so, 
this mark is the angle you will use in 
sawing the end of the spout to make a 
tight fit. Top and bottom angles should 
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be taken and if the two holes are in 
exact level the angles will be the same. 
If you notice a Slight difference, mark 
the board with lines for top and bottom 
and label them as such. Save the board, 

With a slip pole or spout stick deter- 
mine the exact length of the spout. 
Secure the stick so it will not slip. Then 
cut the lumber about 18 inches longer 
than the true length to allow for a 
couple of slips. With small nails, nai] 
the cover boards (the wide ones) to- 
gether as one board and plane the edges, 
Treat the fillers the same way. Cut all 
boards to the required size, and when 
this is done bead the edges of the outer 
face of the fillers. A beading plane is 
the most efficient tool for this job. As- 
semble the spout with nails, but do not 
drive the nails home. Use only enough 
to hold your work together until the 
screws are put in. Screws are counter- 
sunk and are placed with some regularity 
and regard for appearance. Transfer 
the angles from the spout board which 
you laid aside earlier to the spout with 
the bevel square, the length as indicated 
by the spout stick. Now saw the eni(s to 
the line with a very little left for finish- 
ing with a plane and you are through 
the actual building. There remain the 
screw holes at top and bottom and the 
ever useful hand hold. If you are a 
miller, you will not bore a 3-inch hole 
with an expansive bit and call that a 
hand hole. You will cut out a sec- 
tion of the cover and apply narrow thin 
side pieces so as to be able to relieve 
that spout if it ever chokes. You should 
have a helper in landing the spout, al- 
though short sections can be placed by 
one man. Before landing the spout, })lace 
a small nail in the cap or floor at the 
back of the hold. This will keep the 
spout from slipping out of line while the 
screws are being driven home. The nail 
must be far enough back to line the 
spout up properly with the hole above 
and below. No wide ledges should ob- 
struct the flow of stock. 

With the square spout finished, the 
subject of swelling should be discussed. 
As mentioned before, a spout must be 
swelled if it is of a smaller angle than 
47 or 48 degrees. In swelling, saw the 
top or cover of the spout through to 
nearly 8 or 9 inches above the end of 
the spout, leaving only a thin shel! to 
hold the section in place and to avoid 
leakage. Next, rip the fillers on the 
bead line to the point where the cover 
has been cut, so that the bead is at the 
edge of the swelled portion of the spout, 
thus preserving the looks of the finis!ed 
work. Prepare wedges and insert them 
in the fillers so as to bring them to the 
proper width. Glue in the wedges and 
secure them with small brads, which 
should be avoided in any later sawing. 

Since starting this lesson, I have ex- 
amined a number of wooden spouts to 
find out if there was any great difference 
in the final appearance of work done 
by a group of qualified millwrights. | 
found that there is. In general the work 
of good millwrights looks the same, but 
I did notice a difference in the use of 
caps or collars. Some spouts had cps 
at top and bottom of all sections. T/iis 
means that when a spout was attached 
to the under side of a floor there “45 
a cap secured to the floor. When ‘he 
spout reached the next floor a cap was 
placed there also. This shows cart ful 
work. Some sections were put in without 
caps at the floors, caps being used only 
when the spout changed direction. 
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INSECT-DAMAGED FLOUR 


IN NEW YORK STORAGE 


Epiror’s Notre. —W. R. M. Whar- 
ton, who is chief of the eastern district 
of the United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, addressed a recent meeting 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, and from his remarks the 
followings paragraphs, which have an in- 
terest for makers and packers of flour 
as well as for distributors, are taken. 


¥ ¥ 


N this area some of the holders of 

flour for distribution, some of the 

public warehouses in which flour is 
stored and some transportation com- 
panies engaged in its distribution at times 
contribute insect and other filth contam- 
inations to flour because of failure to 
take proper preventive measures. As a 
result of this failure, flour which would 
otherwise be perfectly wholesome and 
fit for food is rendered unfit for human 
consumption. This is blameworthy at 
any time, but in the present period of 
national emergency and food shortage, it 
has even more serious implications. 

I have spent a lifetime in food regu- 
latory work in the iriterest of consumer 
protection. Hence I can tell you what 
your obligations are under the law. I 
can give you a picture of your problems, 
but I cannot tell you altogether how to 
solve them. 

We assume that freshly bolted white 
flour is essentially free from: insect 
This assumption is based 
upon the further assumption that it has 
passed through a No. 10XX bolting cloth, 
for this process removes not only insects 
as well. Consequently, 
insect infestation found in such flour is 
the result of subsequent mill infestation 
or improper conditions of tonnipertones 
or warehousing. 

When flour becomes insect contami- 
nated or otherwise rendered filthy, it vio- 
lates a provision of the law which de- 
clares a filthy food product to be adul- 
terated. Not only is this true, but also 
any food is declared to be adulterated 
under the act “if it has been prepared, 
packed, or held under insanitary condi- 
tions whereby it may have become con- 
taminated with filth, or whereby it may 
have been rendered injurious to health.” 

The law authorizes the seizure or con- 
fiscation of products violative under its 
terms. It provides for prosecution ‘of 
violators. It provides for the institu- 
tion of injunction proceedings to restrain 
violations. 


contamination. 


but insect eggs 


In the 18-month period ending Feb. 
28, 1943, a total of 14,523,506 lbs of 
flour were seized under the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act throughout the country because in- 
Sect infested or otherwise filthy. In 
Greater New York City alone in the eight- 
month period between July 1, 1942, and 
Feb. 28, 1943, federal seizures of flour 
for these reasons aggregated 581,592 lbs. 

During the course of the enforcement 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938, 55 injunction proceedings have 
been instituted to restrain repetitious 
Violations, or to restrain against con- 
tinuation of the maintenance of insani- 
tary conditions of manufacture or stor- 
age. Most of these have resulted in the 
‘ssuance of permanent injunctions. They 
Concerned products other than flour. 


In addition, from the over-all stand- 
point the Food and Drug Administration 
refers each year, on the average, more 
than 1,000 cases to the Department of 
Justice for criminal prosecution. 

The law not only proscribes the ship- 
ment of an adulterated article of food in 
interstate commerce, but also prohibits 
the adulteration of food while in inter- 
state commerce. Thus any filthy food 


product which has been shipped in inter- 
state commerce and any that has become 
filth infested thereafter is subject to 
seizure notwithstanding that the infesta- 
tion was absent at the actual time of 
original shipment. In addition, both the 
shipment of a filthy food article in in- 
terstate commerce and the adulteration 
of a food in interstate commerce are 
prohibited offenses; hence, violation of 
either renders the violator liable to 
criminal prosecution and subject to the 
penalties provided on conviction. 

These penalties range from fine of not 
more than $1,000 or not more than one 
year’s imprisonment, or both; up to, 
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under certain conditions involving intent 
and/or second offense, a fine of $10,000 
or three years’ imprisonment, or both. 
Please bear in mind that I have quoted 
the law to declare both the adulteration 
of an article of food while in interstate 
commerce and the holding of it under 
insanitary conditions of storage, or of 
transportation to constitute a violation 
and to subject the violators to the pen- 
alties of the law. Thus, any flour dealer, 
transportation agency, or storage ware- 
house causing the adulteration of flour 
by failure to adequately protect it while 
in interstate commerce or while in stor- 
age from insect or other filth rendering 





LEADING MILL PROTECTS ITS PRODUCTS 


This pair of “ENTOLETERS” 
are early models, but they still 
give 100% service in the King 
Midas Superior Mill, 





“ENTOLETER” 
shown above handles 
75 barrels per hr. Al- 
so in sizes to handle 
10, 25 or 50 barrels 
per hr. 


“ENTOLETER,” Our Trade Mark, 
Identifies Our Insect Infestation 
Destroying Equipment. 
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Proved Method 


Stops Insect 
Infestation 


King Midas Mill Company, one of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of Durum products, was among the first users of the 
“ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyer. 
pany now has “ENTOLETERS?” in regular service in both its 
Superior, Wis., and Hastings, Minn., plants. 


Proof of “ENTOLETER’S” 100% efficiency is in its use. Its 
mechanical attion completely destroys all forms of infestation in 
flour, cereals, soya products, spices, granulated, powdered or similar 
dry materials. 


Inexpensive, easy to install and operate. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety Car Heating and 


Lighting Company, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 


NIOLETE 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


Waterfront view of the big 
Superior, Wis., plant of King 
Midas Flour Mills where 
“ENTOLETERS?” are in use, 


This progressive com- 
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conditions, either actual or potential, 
violates the law and risks the exactions 
of its penalties. To be more specific, if 
a transportation company fails to keep 
its cars or trucks or terminal facilities 
clean and its carelessness results in in- 
sect infestation or other filth contamina- 
tion of food, such transportation com- 
pany itself under the 
terms of the law for adulterating the 


renders liable 
product while in interstate commerce, 
and/or for holding it under insanitary 
conditions. The same is true of the op- 
erator of a private or public warehouse. 
If the warehouse management permits 
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flour in storage to become weevily or oth- 
erwise insect contaminated or permits rats 
to contaminate the product, thus render- 
ing it filthy, the management is respon- 
sible for its carelessness under the law 
and in such circumstances renders itself 
liable to prosecution for 
terms of the law. 

Under the injunction authority of the 


violation of 


law, if a warehouse in which the flour 
is stored is operated under insanitary 
conditions whereby such flour may be 
contaminated with insects and their ex- 
creta or by rodents which may render 
the food filthy, such warehouse is liable 


to proceedings by injunction to restrain 
it from adulterating the flour while in 
interstate commerce and to restrain it 
from holding such flour under contam- 
inating conditions, or conditions calcu- 
lated or liable to render it filthy. 

These are the plain mandates of the 
law, and they place upon all handlers 
of flour a definite responsibility to safe- 
guard against violations of it. 

Studies by Cotton, Wagner and Wind- 
burn have shown that grain carrying 
railway cars are almost invariably in- 
fested with insects during the period 
from June to September. Cars are often 
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FUMIGATION RESULTS 


Fumigation of a building or warehouse 
does not in itself protect your products from 
infestation. Results tell the story. Results 
that must be complete—thorough—final. 


To help you get the best results with 
Methyl Bromide, the fumigant that pene- 
trates—the fumigant that assures a complete 
kill—Dow has prepared several short book- 
lets covering important phases or types of 
fumigation. You may have them free of 
charge. They are designed to help you— 
with information that is concise—brief—and 


to the point. 


THESE FREE BOOKLETS COVER 
METHYL BROMIDE’S USE... AND 


APPLICATION 


Reference Manual for Mill and Warehouse 


Fumigations. 


Manual for Construction and Operation of 
Atmospheric Fumigation Chamber. 


Tarpaulin Fumigation for “‘On the Spot” 


Applications. 


Box Car Fumigation for Protecting Food 


En Route. 


Methyl Bromide Applicators and How to 


Use Them. 


Effective Fumigation for Agricultural Seeds. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York . St. Lovis e 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
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Houston 


Seattle 


_-s CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 


METHYL BROMID 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 
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so constructed that waste grain anq 
grain dust or milled cereal products by. 
come lodged in the cracks, crevices ang 
woodwork where grain is stored, ang 
thus infestation insects becomes 
established. They are difficult to eradj. 
cate by ordinary clean-up methods, Ag 


with 


soon as fresh flour is placed in an jp. 
fested car, the insects crawl over the 
bags and make their way inside. he 
same may be said of trucks used for 
flour transportation. 

I am told that a large amount of flour 
coming into New York is dressed jp 
second-hand bags and while these showy 
indications of having been cleanei, it js 
quite certain that they are not always 
fumigated. Quite naturally, seco: d-hand 
bags are a constant potential soiirce of 
insect infestation of their contents 

The warehouse is often the more seri- 
ous offender in contributing filt) con- 
tamination to flour, since, tem- 
perature and humidity conditioris are 
favorable, insect infestations are trans- 
mitted to stored flour when flour storage 
rooms have become insect infested. This 
occurs when insects have been allowed to 
breed in milled cereal products which 
have accumulated in cracks, in floors, or 
in walls or on ledges. Here insects breed 
and migrate to fresh flour stocks, or 
fresh flour stocks may be infested by 
reason of storage near returned infested 
lots of flour or other feed or grain prod- 


whe 


ucts or near second-hand bags. 

Still 
part of warehouses storing flour in this 
area is the maintenance of their ware- 
houses in insanitary condition in other 
respects; for example, some flour ware- 
houses are badly rodent infested. It is 
not greatly uncommon to find consider- 
able numbers of rat pellets and _ urine 


another serious failure on _ the 


stains on flour bags while in storage. 
Again, rats cut bags and contarinate 
the product by contact. I have « pic- 
ture which shows a bag of flour in which 
a rat has nested and has a young family 
of five babies well on the road toward 
rathood. This was taken by one of our 
sanitary inspectors is a local flour ware- 
house. 

A seizure was effected within a month 
in an eastern location of 619 bags of 
flour on the charge of being filthy be- 
cause rendered so by rat ravages. Rats 
not only by their ravages render food 
products filthy and, therefore, unfit for 
food, but they are a definite health men- 
ace. They are carriers of disease or- 
ganisms. Good housekeeping in food 
establishments demands that rodents be 
entirely excluded from with 
This is a predominantly inmpor- 
tant factor in the prevention of disease. 
It is therefore an essential achieve- 
ment for public health conserv:tion. 
Since infested foods are one of the sig- 
nificant reasons for human disease and 


contact 
foods. 


death, the conditions under which fv ods 
are stored are of first 
all health officers. 


importance to 


Whether or not the flour industry ‘iere 
is conscious of the dangers of extensive 
storage periods, it is a fact that flour 
in the metropolitan district of New York 
is actually stored for long periods. In 
September, 1942, we found a lot of 500- 
odd bags of badly insect infested flour 
in a warehouse here in the New York 
which had been in storage for 
more than four 


area 


considerably months. 


. This lot was seized as violative of the 


law. There is some evidence to indi- 
cate that this lot of flour had been 
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blocked in the warehouse with new 
stocks coming in later and was allowed 
to remain for an excessive storage pe- 
riod because it was convenient to take 
out the more accessible material. If 
this is true, then the loss of the flour 
to the food supply, with the coincidental 
yiolation of the law, is attributable to 
carelessness. In the same month, Sep- 
tember, 1942, an agent of the Food and 
Drug Administration found a small lot 
of some 25 bags of flour which had re- 
mained in a warehouse from August, 
1941, or about 13 months. This lot was 
likewise seized because very heavily in- 
sect infested. Such overstorage not only 
wastes food material, not only results 
in violation of the law, but also furnishes 
a medium for the infestation of new lots. 

It occurs to me that the railroads han- 
dling the shipments, the trucking con- 
cerns handling to storage and to deliv- 
ery, 1nd in some cases acting as ware- 
house agents, as well as the warehouses 
themselves, have another obligation to 
adequately protect flour from insect in- 
festation and other forms of filth con- 
taminations, and that is the financial 
one. It is my opinion that the owner 
of any lot of flour entrusted to these 
agencies would have adequate remedy in 
law for the recovery of its value if it is 
allowed to become infested while in their 
care. 

In parts of the flour trade firms take 
back and replace insect or rodent dam- 
aged flour. In my opinion, this is a 
practice calculated to interfere seriously 
with the development of a systematic 
program of avoidance of flour infesta- 
tion. A buyer of flour who himself 
carries the risk of loss because of any 
such contamination, may be expected to 
take better care of the product than he 
will if he is protected from loss by the 
seller. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAFETY CONGRESS URGES 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Co.umsvus, On10.—With frequent turn- 
overs in manpower and the employment 
in many instances of inexperience and 
inefficient help, employers must exert 
every effort possible to prevent acci- 
dents, members of the flour milling and 
grain elevator groups were told at their 
session at the Ohio Safety Congress 
April 20. A table was presented by 
R. S. Willcox, secretary of the Ohio 
Millers Association, showing that the 
number of accidents in mills in Ohio in- 
creased from 350 in 1985 to 567 in 1942 
and accidents in grain elevators declined 
from 321 in 1935 to 262 in 1942, this 
in view of the fact that there are twice 
as many grain elevators in the state 
as there are mills. 

Citing causes for accidents in mills, 
Speakers pointed out that there is more 
machinery in mills than in elevators and 
in most instances the machines are close 
together. Manpower also is greater and 
cited as a cause for many falls on same 
levels was the fact that floors in mills 
are slicker than in elevators. A better 


arrangement of machinery in mills was ' 


Suggested, together with better lighting. 
One of the most important suggestions 
made was that electric buttons be estab- 
lished throughout a mill so that power 
can be cut off whenever an accident 
occurs. While one button may be used 
to start the machinery, it was asserted, 
many buttons should be installed for 
stopping it. 
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THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


By A. H. KRUEGER 


Washington Office of the Millers National Federation 


~ WLOUR, cereal and feed manufac- 
| ee requiring maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies should 

now utilize the preference rating pro- 
vided by Regulation 5 under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-100 has been revoked by 
the War Production Board and _ pro- 
ducers who formerly used ratings as- 


signed under P-100 are permitted to 
operate within the terms of CMP Regu- 
lation No. 5. 

The Controlled Materials Plan of the 
War Production Board is a long-range 
program for controlling by allocation 
methods the use of critical materials for 
war production. 

It is replacing the production re- 


quirements plan and the existing priority 
system in so far as critical materials are 
concerned. Materials other than “con- 
trolled materials” will, however, continue 
to be distributed through the priorities 
system. 

The main purpose of the CMP is to 
make certain that production schedules 
are adjusted within materials supplies 





For better baking 





and better health 








ADD X-€ PHOSPHATE... 


it’s extra rich in calcium 





Here is a phosphate extra rich in calcium 
so that just one pound of X-C Phosphate 
added to a barrel of your flour will: 


1. help your customers get better baking 
every time they bake by adding enough 
acidity to counteract the excess alkalinity 
so often present in home-baked products; 


2. give your flour more than enough bone- 
building calcium to meet government 
standards for calcium enriched flour. 


Despite extra calcium content and added 
advantages of X-C, you pay no moreforX-C 
Phosphate than for ordinary phosphates 
used in phosphated all-purpose flours. 


X-C Phosphate can be easily and inexpen- 
sively added to your flour in the same type 
of batch mixers used for self-rising flours 

. . of it can be fed directly into your flour 
stream with any one of several feeders on 
the market. 


A phosphate of exceptional quality, X-C 
is made by the producers of HT Phosphate 
from the same heart-of-the-vein food 
grade lime and from phosphoric acid 
which tests better than 99.9% pure. 


For samples and full details, write MON- 
SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate 
Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 








SPECIAL NOTE TO 
PRODUCERS OF 
ENRICHED FLOUR 


Excess alkalinity de- 
stroys vitamin Bi. By 
adding X-C Calcium 
Phesphate to your flour 
you keep your flour on 
the acid side...prevent 
excess alkalinity... 
and save as much as 
50% of the B: lost in 
baking! 





. *Extra calcium 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM...FOR BETTER BAKING...BETTER HEALTH 
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NEXT CASE: 
U.S.Vvs. 


225 BAGS OF FLOUR 


“This product was contaminated with...’ But you know 
the story. And again valuable food supplies are con- 
demned...the product ordered destroyed...a manufac- 
turer’s reputation damaged...a valuable customer lost. 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOUR PRODUCT! 
FUMIGATE WITH LIQUID HCN 


Let us recommend an Industrial Fumigation Engineer to survey 
your insect control problem. A consultation involves no obligation 
—and it may save you money! His experience in dealing with 
infestation problems under many varied conditions enables him 
to advise you on the most efficient method of insect control for 
your plant—one which will cause a minimum of interruption of 
production line. 

Write us for more information on this special service or for 
the name of the Industrial Fumigation Engineer nearest you. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. * KANSAS CITY, MO. © AZUSA, CALIF. 


Dol weit - FUMIGATE! 


so that production requirements can be 
met. This is to be accomplished by: 

1. Adjusting requirements for critical 
materials to supply; 

2. Making the quantity and type of 
materials needed available at the time 
required to meet the approved program. 

In other words, materials will be made 
available as actually needed to meet a 
production schedule. Contractors will 
not be permitted to stock up on critical 
materials not immediately needed. 

Controlled materials at present are 
alloy steel, copper and 
aluminum. These are to be directly al- 
lotted under the plan which becomes 
effective in the second quarter of 1943 
and will be in full operation by July 1. 
Other critical materials may be subse- 
quently controlled by the plan. 

Materials for industrial maintenance 
and operating supplies will be allotted 
to plants by the appropriate claimant 
agencies. Prime contractors go directly 
to the claimant agencies. All others ap- 
ply to the appropriate industry branch 
of the claimant agency. 

In the case of the milling industry, 
critical materials needed for maintenance 
and repair parts will be allotted by the 
Grain Products Branch of the Food 
Administration to the manufacturer of 
such parts. This branch will determine 
the amount of critical materials required 
by our industry for specified periods. 

Every miller, therefore, should make 
application for his requirements of con- 
trolled materials in unfabricated and 
fabricated form to his usual source of 
supply. 

The miller does not apply to the in- 
dustry branch of the claimant agency. 
He should go to his supplier. 


carbon and 


AA-1 RATING FOR FLOUR MILLS 


A preference rating of AA-1 became 
available to flour and feed mills on March 
31, 1943, for maintenance and repair 
materials. This preference rating su- 
perseded the old preference rating of 
A-10 under Order P-100. All P or- 
ders, however, are specifically continued 
in existence, and all terms, provisions 
and restrictions contained in them which 
are not superseded by the new regulation 
remain in effect. All WPB_ orders 
in “E,” “L” and “M” series are not 
affected by the new regulation. 

The War Production Board has just 
released CMP Regulation No. 5 which 
establishes required procedures for ob- 
taining maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies, both in the case of con- 
trolled materials (at present, iron, cop- 
per and aluminum) under CMP and, in 
the case of other materials, by use of the 
preference rating. 
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In addition, there may be included as 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies minor items of productive capital 
equipment and minor capital additions 
or replacements not exceeding $500 jn 
value, excluding the cost of labor. 


THREE CLASSIFICATIONS 

The new regulation provides for the 
assignment of the specified preference 
ratings for three groups of businesses 
listed under schedules as follows: 

Schedule I—Contains a long list 
of essential industries engaged in the 
production of unfabricated and 
semi-fabricated products of con- 
trolled materials, chemical products, 
direct military products, engines «nd 
turbines, transportation equipment, 
paper and textile bags, foods ind 
others. A preference rating of 
AA-1 is assigned for maintenance 
or repair materials. Schedule I 
lists as an industry, “industrial 
food production, processing, pack ig- 
ing, preservation and storage,” which 
includes all flour milling, feed manu- 
facturing, breakfast cereals manuf c- 
turing, etc. 

Schedule II assigns a preference 
rating of AA-2X for maintenance 
and repair materials needed by a list 
of industries engaged in the produc- 
tion of somewhat less essential prod- 
ucts. 

A preference rating of A-10 is 
available for maintenance and repair 
required by all other industries or 
businesses not listed in Schedule I 
or Schedule II. 

The above preference ratings cannot 
be used for the acquisition of fabricated 
containers required for packaging prod- 
ucts, printed matter or stationery, fuel, 
electric power, office machinery or office 
equipment. 


QUANTITY RESTRICTION 

Acquisition of materials for mainte- 
nance, repair and operation under the 
regulation is restricted during any cal- 
endar quarter to an amount not to ex- 
ceed one fourth of purchaser’s aggre- 
gate expenditures for maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies during the 
calendar year 1942—including the $500 
allowed for replacements. If inade- 
quate, mills will have to use PD Form 
1A for additional material needed. 

Flour and feed mills are permitted to 
obtain necessary controlled materials by 
use of specified forms of certification, 
subject to quantity restrictions for the 
calendar quarter. 

Since millers will not have a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan allotment sym)ol 
nor a preference rating order number, 











Flour Exchange ="The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, Mina.‘ 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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’ A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


A CURE FOR ANY 
DUST PROBLEM! 





That’s our story — and 
« « « « WE STICK TO IT! 





810 Third Avenue N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








THE DAY COMPANY 


The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


In Canada 
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ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR 


a mainstay of a nation at war 


Food—good food—is the fundamental 
strength of a nation at war. Without it the 
will and way to victory are lost. 


Enriched with vitamins and minerals, the 
good white flour for which this nation 
is famous provides an abundant source 
of food elements on which our Armed 
Forces and civilian population depend for 
energy and health. 


Napoleon was right, for an army does 
“travel on its stomach,” but in these days 
of total war it is fully as important that 


WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 





MERCK & CO., Ine. 





the nation itself be well fed if the will and 
strength to win are to be maintained. 


Enriched with vitamins and iron through 
the voluntary action of American millers, 
white flour has reached new levels of ac- 
ceptance, because it provides protective 
food elements, with no changes in the 
baking qualities and palatability by which 
it gained its popularity. 

Enriched White Flour is truly the main- 


stay of a nation at war, and it will remain 
so in the years of peace that are to come. 





Maniufachuring Chemists 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. * St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Oscar Skovholt 
baking laboratory and technology session 
chairman 


J. A. Anderson 
things that effect malted wheat quality, 
his topic 


* * * 
Time: May 17-19 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


W. F. Geddes 


leader of discussion on malted wheat 


flour 


* E. G. Bayfield 


agronomy and milling technology session 
chairman 


* * * 


Fr. L. Dunlap 
chairman of the _ general 


on publicity 


committee 


E. L. Hove 
discussion leader on loss of thiamin in 
cooking 


* * * 


Occasion: The Annual Meeting 


May 12, 1943 


THESE MEN FIGURE IN THE CEREAL CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION PLANS AND PLANNING 


George Garnatz 
helped to “cereals on the 


firing line” 


arrange 


W. H. Cathcart 
technical applications and control in bread 
making 


* * * 
Place: St. Louis 





they are not required to use them in 
connection with the certification below. 
Controlled materials can be obtained by 
placing on the delivery order the follow- 
ing certification, signed manually: 
“CMP allotment symbol MRO—(P 
order No. ..)—The undersigned cer- 
tifies, subject to the criminal penal- 
ties for misrepresentation contained 
in Section 35 (a) of the United 
States Criminal Code, that the con- 
trolled materials covered by this or- 
der are required for essential main- 
tenance, repair or operating sup- 
plies, to be used for a purpose listed 
in Schedule I or Schedule II of 
CMP Regulation No. 5 and that de- 
livery thereof will not result in a 
violation of the quantity restrictions 
contained in paragraph (f) of said 
regulation.” 
Flour and feed millers may obtain alum- 
inum needed for essential maintenance or 
repair from a producer for an approved 


aluminum warehouse in amounts not to 
exceed 100 lbs from all sources in any 
one calendar quarter by indorsing a 
designated certification (see CMP Reg. 
5) on their purchase order. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


All other materials needed for main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies, 
other than unfabricated products of 
controlled materials, can be obtained by 
flour mills, subject to quantity restric- 
tion, by use of AA-1 preference rating. 
These maintenance and repair materials 
are usually in fabricated form and in- 
clude all repair parts for such equip- 
ment as pumps, motors, conveyors, con- 
veying equipment, flour and grain grind- 
ing and sifting machinery, ball and roller 
bearings, fans and any other repair and 
maintenance parts essential for the op- 
eration of the mill. Millers should use 
the following certification, signed manu- 
ally: 


“Preference rating (specify 


rating)—MRO. The _ undersigned 
certifies, subject to the criminal pen- 
alties for misrepresentation con- 
tained in section 35 (a) of» the 
United States Criminal Code, that 
the items covered by this order are 
required for essential maintenance, 
repair or operating supplies; that 
this order is rated and placed in 
compliance with CMP Regulation 
No. 5; and that the delivery re- 
quested will not result in a violation 
of the quantity restrictions con- 
tained in paragraph (f) of said 
regulation.” 


SINGLE CERTIFICATION FORM 
The following form recommended by 
WPB may (but need not) be used in 
lieu of any other certification required 
by any CMP regulation to be indorsed 
on a delivery order or to be furnishe 
therewith: , 
“The undersigned purchaser certi- 
fies, subject to the penalties of sec- 


tion 35 (A) of the United States 
Criminal Code, to the seller and to 
the War Production Board, that, ‘0 
the best of his knowledge and | 
lief, the undersigned is authoriz«( 
under applicable War 
Board regulations or orders to pla 

this delivery order, to receive t 

item(s) ordered for the purpose fur 
which ordered, and to use any pre! 
erence rating or allotment num» 

or symbol which the undersign: 

has placed on this order.” 


Producti: 


PREFERENCE RATINGS 

Under the terms of CMP Reg. 3, 
ings which are accompanied by an a 
ment number or symbol are superi0 
ratings of the same grade without 
allotment number. For example, a '\< 
ings of AA-2X with an allotment n 
ber is superior to another rating 
AA-2X without an allotment numer, 


‘but is inferior to any rating of A\-! 


with or without an allotment number. 
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Self-Aligning Endblocks for Rolls 


yy By JULIUS JURKOW + 


ITH many mills carrying loads 
W iw up to the very limit of 
grinding capacity, it is more 


than ever important that all of the stock 
sent to any of the reductions be actu- 
ally ground between the rolls and no 
part of it permitted to pass, unground, 
around the ends of them. The latter 
condition, if unchecked, will tend to load 
up the tail of the mill, resulting in a 
loss of flour into the feed bag. 

To prevent leakage of stock past the 
ends is the purpose of the roll saddles 
or endilocks which are usually bolted 
to the inside of the roll housing and 
are adjustable, both horizontally and 
vertically. If, however, the adjustment 
happens to have been improperly made, 
the point of the block will in time be 
worn away, making it next to useless as 
concerns preventing leakage of stock. 

To provide a simple and practical rem- 
edy, the self-aligning arrangement shown 
in the iccompanying sketch has been 
developed. The end blocks are here not 
fastened to the roll housing but are tied 
together by two alignment strips made 
of maple or other suitable hardwood. 
Each block is screwed to one of the 
strips to form a tight joint, secured 
against turning by an offset in the thick- 
ness of the strip. The other two cor- 
ners of the rectangular assembly, diag- 
onally opposite each other, are joined 
loosely so as to permit of a certain 
amount of flex or twist. This is done 
by making the screw hole in the strip 
a little large and not driving the screw 
all the way in, leaving the head out 
about 1% inch. Pieces of %-inch dowel 
pin fitted into the top of the blocks 
facilitate easy handling. 

Each new set of end blocks is first put 
on corrugated rolls and held down by 
means of coil springs passed over the 
dowel pins. Spring pressure is adjusted 
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by movable blocks attached to the roll 
housing. This causes the corrugations 
to wear the curved edges of the blocks 
to a perfect fit, clear down to a feather- 
edged point. When this has been accom- 
plished the spring pressure is released 
and the blocks are then ready for use 
other rolls. It is advisable always to 


keep a number of worn-in pairs on hand 
carefully packed to avoid damage to 
the points. 

When installing a new pair of end 
blocks, either for wearing in or for regu- 
lar use, care should be taken that the 
curved edges are completely up over 
the roll surface and do not extend out 
over the beveled edges of the rolls. On 
smooth rolls handling soft, fine middlings 


which tend to hold back at the nip of 
the rolls, it is sometimes advantageous 
to hold the blocks down with springs, 
same as during the wearing-in process. 
The construction of the frame, with 
two tight and two loose corners, while 
preventing the blocks from tipping in 
the direction. of the length of the rolls, 
permits their automatic adjustment to 
the periphery of the roll. surfaces. Be- 
cause of the uneven wear on the fast and 
slow roll sides, respectively, each frame 
should be turned 
months. 


around every few 
If this is carefully attended 
to they will last for several years, form- 


lla 


ing an effective seal against leakage of 
unground stock. I was once told by an 
operative miller that during his experi- 
ence he had used end blocks made of a 
material called “bone fiber” which he 
assured me was ideal for this purpose, 
being easy to fit and very durable. I 
have tried, but have been so far unable, 
to procure any of this material. 


¥ ¥ 
Eprror’s Nore.—This article by Mr. 
Jurkow, who is head miller for the Sher- 
idan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wyo., is reproduced from a Bulletin 
of the Association of Operative Millers. 
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AS NIAGARA... 


An important characteristic of thjf Autstanding enrichment mixture! 


YOU WILL LIKE “VexTRAM”! It 
flows evenly. Disperses quickly. And 
it does not hang up in the feeder! 

Because of the type of filler used 
and uniformly fine particle size, 
“VEXTRAM” is free-flowing—flows 
smoothly as Niagara; disperses 
evenly; when properly added, pro- 
vides uniform enrichment of white 
flour to required potency levels of 
vitamin B1, niacin and iron. When 
required, riboflavin will be included. 

“VEXTRAM” economically sup- 
plies all three of these nutrients in 





accurately controlled, pre-mixed 
form—in a carrier which keeps 
mineral additions at a minimum 
(low ash) and at the same time 
assures easier sifting and less chance 
for nutrients to be scalped-off in the 
rebolt sifters. All “VEXTRAM” 
ingredients are food-grade! 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. For help with 
your flour-enrichment problems, 
consult our TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE. 
No cost or obligation. Write for 
price schedules today. 
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MILLING SIXTY YEARS AGO rations must be considered. There must 


be a difference somewhere in order that 
there may be a separation. If it were 


“Impurities” and the Machinery of Purification penile far is tne fe be ot 


proximately the same character as the 

desirable portion of the wheat, the puri- 

By Louis a Gibson fication could not be accomplished. But 
there is always a difference in the phys- 


: sti : ; ‘oatines. This ical composition where there is a differ- 

r | NHERE are certain parts of the middlings. Such impurities cannot be and the interior cellular coatings. rhis ul , Ss cos! ° | er 
gt ia i i j , as an ide: ne = chemical or other qualiti 

wheat which are deleterious to its removed without breaking the wheat up — statement will convey as good an idea ©nce In the « a q 1€s, 





breadmaking qualities when re- into small bits—that is, middlings—and of the impurities and aid as much in po ye ig pce maps Tage att 
duced to flour. The purification of mid- then removing the impurities. Some of the description of their removal, as if oie ce yen “a fa Praeg 7 
dlings has in mind the removal of such these impurities, and the most notable, it gave the exact technical composition. sate “a aun age y cohen ve ‘ 0 
portions. This is a broad statement of are the vegetable hairs; the germ, its As the purification means the removal aa g* zo 4 = re . wt 
what is to be done in the purification of coatings and surroundings; the bran, of these impurities, the basis of sepa- (1a oer and 1 1 . so considered. 
According to present methods the 
basis of separation is size, specific vray- 
THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES YOU LEND YOUR MONEY -BUY WAR BONDS ity and general structure. For example, 
the impurities may be lighter than the 
middlings, as in the case of the woolly 
fiber, or they may be larger, as with 
bran, or the structure may be entirely 
r r different, which ‘makes it so easy to 
; separate the germ. The above illystra- 
Smoother . ’ : A tion, being merely descriptive, does not 
\ ’ : pretend to enumerate the differen‘ im- 
.\ : . hes purities coming under the distinctive 
° \ qualities named. 

B | e T) d 1 Nh az The differences of size, weight and 
4 structure are those which make the puri- 
* ; fication of middlings possible. They sug- 
gest the construction of all purifying 

devices. 
Knowing these qualities, we are now 
to consider the agencies of purification; 
with : that is, the machinery of purification. 


The separation as to size is accomplished 


: by means of bolting cloth; as to specific 

| N | BIA gravity by air currents, which allow the 
heavier particles to pursue one course 

and compel the lighter to take another; 

FLOUR BLEND as to the structure, by means of  redue- 
tion machinery, which reduces the mid- 

dlings and allows the impurities to re- 


BICARBONATE OF SODA ig gl ore gal 


smooth rolls may be men- 
tioned, which make a germ separation 


possible. These agencies being mechan- 
ical, there are differences which are not 
recognized by the various devices. ‘There 
are impurities in the smaller portions 
of broken wheat which are of less spe- 
cific gravity than the desirable portion, 
and, because of the difference beiny s0 
small, their purification is not possible 
on a commercial basis. This is what 
makes the purification of flour impos- 
sible, as it is also a good reason for 
the production of larger particles, i.e, 
middlings. In many of the best mills, 
only such middlings as will tail over a 


No. 8 or 9 cloth are treated on what are 
The one way to safeguard the quality of your own product oe FLOUR bys pig oer gee ny tie pa generally known as purifiers. This in- 
‘ , : i repared, uniform blend o + ium sleet the detilan of Ge wid@lan—- 
ec S ame h customers . . . is to see specially p . ; voives le dusting oO re middling 
- +. to protect its good name with cust , , Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. Free-flowing 


: rs that is, taking out all that portion w hich 
properties and freedom from caking make it most suitable 


will go through a No. 8 or 9 cloth— 
Bicarbonate of Soda you use, you don’t have to worry if as an ingredient in self-rising flours. Supplied to meet a and the scalper or dusting reel can be 


it is Columbia. Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda gives variety of sieve specifications. considered as an auxiliary purifying ‘e- 


that every single ingredient is right. When it comes to the 


vice when the term purification is «p- 
smoother blending. COLUMBIA U. S. P. BICARBONATE OF SODA—A pure, plied only to middlings. 


; , : clean grade of Sodium Bicarbonate meeting or surpassing It is not the writer's purpose to go 
So specify Columbia Flour Blend Bicarbonate of Soda for USP. specifications in every respect. Noted for ite purity, into a description of machines with 


whiteness and uniform particle size. Prepared in both which everyone is familiar, but merely 
ready at all times to help you use it to best advantage. powdered and granular form. to record such ideas as he may have on 
the general principles of their operation. 


! . The separation as to size and specific 

COLUMBIA Essential Industrial CHEMICALS srevity fs ordinarily made, as ever) 

SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA - LIQUID CHLORINE + SODIUM BICARBONATE - SILENE* - trig te pn ne miller knows, on a vibrating sieve lia- 

SODA BRIQUETTES + MODIFIED SODAS - CAUSTIC ASH + PHOSFLAKE - CALCENE** + CALCIU SHLO OV eae nl : - through 
*Hydrated Calcium Silicate **Precipitated Calcium Carbonate chine—with a current of air up ; 


smoother blending. Our Technical Service Department is 


the sieve—the lighter impurities gving 
in the direction of the air current «nd 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY trier impusitis tomara or re 


over, the tail of the sieve, while the 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION pure mings go. through. the ith 


This is the most’ common form of puri- 
GRANT BUILDING: PITTSBURGH, PA. fier. Another has the sieve to separate 


the larger impurities as before, while 
CHICAGO * BOSTON « ST, LOUIS * PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE the middlings and a portion of the 
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lighter impurities of corresponding size 
go through the cloth in size varying as 
do the meshes, and thence by gravity 
through an arrangement of slats or sur- 
faces arranged to deflect the middlings 
to various positions so as to be exposed 
to currents of air which allow the mid- 
dlings to pursue their general down- 
ward course and draw the lighter im- 
purities in the direction of the current; 
that is, horizontally for the most part, 
and at right angles to the course of the 
pure product. The Hagenmacher, the 
Wérner, the Seck and Gray purifiers 
are notably samples of such machines. 
The centrifugal purifier has a revolving 
dise on which the middlings are fed and 
under which there is a current of air 
drawing inward. The centrifugal force 
of the revolving disc throws the heavier 
particles to a greater distance than the 
smaller ones, and into receptacles pre- 
pared therefor. The lighter portion has 
a tendency to fall nearer the disc and 
the light impurities are drawn under and 
entirely away from the body of purified 
middlines. 

The above mentioned machines are 
what are ordinarily described as puri- 
fiers. In the category the writer wishes 
to include the smooth iron rolls, which 
aid in making a separation by reducing 
the clean stock and allowing the impuri- 
ties to remain large or their original 
size, so that they will pass over the tail 
of a cloth, while the. former passes 
through it. There is no way to separate 
the sizing rolls from the purification 
system, and the product of the mid- 
dlings from the mill cannot be purified in 
any degree of completeness and econ- 
omy without the use of the smooth iron 
rolls. ‘There are certain grades of large 
middlings which can only be purified up 
to a certain point considerably removed 
from the proper degree of purity with- 
out their use. They are not only for 
the purpose of changing the relative 
size of the clean stock and the portion 
to be removed, but also to change the 
relative specific gravity of the different 
parts, at the same time reducing the 
stock and liberating the impurities. 
Smooth iron rolls, in combination with 
separating devices, are as much entitled 
to the name of purifiers as sieve and 
suction machines. 


¥ ¥ 


Epitor’s Note.—This article is repro- 
duced from Mr. Gibson’s book, “Gradual 
Reduction Milling,” published by THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 60 years ago. 
Times and milling have changed, but Mr. 
Gibson, pre-eminent in his day as a tech- 
nical milling writer, recognized and dis- 
cussed milling fundamentals that do not 
change. Read with this and the lapse of 
years in mind, present-day millers will 
find much to interest them in the chap- 
ters from his renowned volume which 
currently are being reproduced in the 
columns of this journal, 
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OLD WATER MILL TO RUN AGAIN 

La Crosse, Wis.—Custom grinding of 
corn and grain for about 200 farmers who 
have their own formulas to be filled, is 
to be the order of the day at the old 
Water mill at Holmen, Wis., since John 
L. Larson, of La Crosse, Wis., has 
leased it and will put it into operation 
after several years of idleness. 

The dam will be the source of power 
used for operating the mill machinery. 

The mill, standing three stories high, 
was built by William Pfenning in 1875. 
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NFORMATION concerning the first 
use of a device having the functions 


of a “spiral,” or “worm,” 


conveyor 
in handling grain is not at hand, but it 
is known that an American engineer 
named Oliver Evans employed a form 
of it in what is credited with being the 
first “automatic flour mill,” which was 
built, or at least designed, in the latter 
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By “The Superintendent Emeritus” 


That 
his horizontal conveying contrivance was 


years of the eighteenth century. 


serviceable is indicated by the fact that 
a great many conveyors of almost iden- 
tical construction are still used. 
Archimedes demonstrated the use of 
the screw some 250 years before the 
beginning of our present method of ex- 
pressing dates. It appears that he was- 
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also the first to describe the employment 
of compound levers, in the form of the 
familiar “block and tackle.” 

The screw, whether in the form of 
a “jack,” a worm gear or a spiral con- 
veyor, is an adaptation of the simple 
wedge (a device used in a crude form 
in very ancient times) combined with a 


wheel. The principle of the wedge is 
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ciD ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL 


1938 First synthesis by Paul 
Karrer, collaboration with 
Roche. 

1938 Synthesis of alpha.-to- 
copherol acetate by Roche. 


adhe 1939 Roche production of 


acetate on industrial scale. 
1941 Synthetic alpha.to. 
copherol acetate adopted as 
International Standard. 

1942 Roche acetate produc. 
tion in hundreds of kilos. 


ITAMINS by the TONS 
for Enrichment 


These dates from the long historical record of 
discoveries and accomplishments by Roche chemists 
and collaborators in the vitamin field, are paralleled 
by the record of Roche pioneering in the vitamin 
restoration and fortification of foods. 


For long before the evolution of the modern en- 
richment program, when the thought was merely to 
restore B, to white flour, Roche executives and 
technical experts showed the milling industry how 
restoration could be accomplished and how it 


would help sell more flour. 


With this long experience with the problems of 
the miller and long experience with the production 
of finest quality vitamins by the tons, it is small 
wonder that today more and more millers are in- 
sisting that their B,, B, and niacin come from Roche 
—whether bought direct or in a prepared premix. 
Let us give you the answers to your enriching 


problems. 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Vitamin Division » ROCHE PARK + NUTLEY « N. J. 
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Figure 1 


Figure 2 


familiar enough, and it is not hard to 
see it in the “screw,” or “flight,” of a 
conveyor, which, due to its modifications, 
functions as a continuous wedge. An 
effort to illustrate this is made in Fig. 1. 
At A is shown a wedge, W, ready to 
move straight downward on the dotted 
line. Below it is an imaginary load, L. 
The point x, it will be observed, is di- 
rectly above the number 1. Now look at 
B. Here the wedge has moved to the 
new position, and the load, L, has been 
forced to the left until the x is over the 
number 2. Note that the wedge was 
prevented from moving sidewise, just as 
its counterpart, a section of the con- 
veyor screw, shown at C, is also. At D 
the method of preventing this sidewise 
movement is made apparent. 

Modern conveyors of the screw, or 
“worm,” type are usually called “spiral” 
or “helicoid” conveyors. The latter is 
the more nearly correct expression, since 
it comes from the word helix, which, ac- 


cording to Webster, should be “distin- 
guished from the spiral, all the convolu- 
tions of which are on the same pli:ne.” 
Spiral conveyors are made of iron or 
steel, and consist of a “hub” in which 
a shaft, or “axle,” arranged to revolve 
in a bearing, is fixed. The “flight” (or 
“flights”)—that part wound around the 
hub like a ribbon set on edge and ad- 
vanced either to right or left a delinite 
distance at each turn—is the screw. In- 
stead of advancing itself as it is revolved, 
however, as the screw set in wood with 
a screwdriver does, the assembly is kept 
from moving, except in a rotary manner, 
by the bearings, as has already been 
mentioned in connection with D, Fig. 1. 

Since this assembly is mounted in a 
box which encloses it on at least the 
bottom and two sides, materials sucli as 
grain and the ground products of grain 
are pushed along by the “advanced” rib- 
bon, which of course does not advance as 
the shaft and hub revolve. The ribbon, 
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or “flight” (it is said that the name was 
acquired from the familiar “flight of 
steps”), being rigidly attached to the 
hub, always maintains its relative posi- 
tion. It is easy to get the impression 
when watching it in motion, however, that 
a point on its edge actually moves side- 
wise. It may be interesting to call at- 
tention here to the difference between 
the behavior of the conveyor assembly 
and the screw propeller of a ship or 
the blade propeller of the airplane. The 
same principle is involved in all cases, 
but while it is the purpose to make the 
mill conveyor push its load along, the 
function of the propeller is to push 
itself, and thus propel the ship or plane 
to which it is attached. 
“pITCH” OF SCREWS 

The distance the ribbon was advanced 
at each turn around the hub in the con- 
struction of the screw conveyor is called 
the “pitch.” This is shown at D in Fig. 
1, where the ribbon, or flight, of the as- 
sembly is depicted by straight lines, in 
accordance with arbitrary practice in 
connection with drawings of parts of 
machines and equipment. If points on 
the edge of the ribbon directly above the 
center of the hub—the “axis”—are meas- 
ured in line with the length of the shafts 
and bearings, the distance from one to 
the next on the right or left will be the 
pitch and will represent the distance 
a loose object or objects will be con- 
veyed at each revolution of the shaft, 
provided that there is no “lost motion.” 

Whether the movement will be toward 
the right or the left of a man standing 
with his face toward the side of the 
assembly will depend upon the. direction 
of rotation and the direction in which 
the ribbon, or flight, was advanced in 
construction. When he stands facing the 
end of the conveyor, materials will be 
carried toward him when the shaft turns 
to the right (the top toward the right, 
as the hands of a clock move) if it is a 
If the direction 
of rotation must be toward the left 
(counter clockwise) in order to move the 
material in the direction specified above, 
the conveyor is “left hand.” Reversing 
the conveyor in its box does not change 
the “hand,” of course, although occasions 
are On record in which mill operatives 
could be convinced that this is so only 
by demonstration. 

The “hand” is determined by the ad- 
vancement of the ribbon; or flight, as it 
winds around the “hub,” and it is not 
hard to determine when looking at either 
side of a section of conveyor. If the 
advancing flight that is not partly hidden 
by the hub is angled downward to the 


right it is a right-hand section, and vice 
versa, 


“right hand” conveyor. 


The pitch of a screw or a “spiral” con- 
veyor bears a definite relationship of 
angle to the axis and to a line drawn 
through the axis vertically, correspond- 
ing to the plane in which the conveyor 
revolves. The wedge presented in Fig. 1 
illustrates this. 


JOURNALS AND BEARINGS 


In Fig. 1 the sketch D is sectioned to 
show the arrangement of the drive shaft. 
It will be observed that this shaft is 
Provided with holes for bolts, and that 
It is of such size that it will slip into 
the hollow hub, or “pipe.” Correspond- 
ing holes in the hub permit the bolts to 
pass through, and they are made tight 
by setting the nuts down snugly. A part 
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of each small shaft acts as a journal, 
either in an end bearing or in a hanger 
bearing, as shown in Fig. 2. _When they 
are used to couple two sections of con- 
veyor together they are made long enough 
to do service as a journal in a hanger 
and extend into each section, and they 
have two bolt holes in each end. When 
the shaft at the end is used to drive the 
assembly it must, of course, extend far 
enough from the head to take a puller, 
a gear wheel or a sprocket, and some- 
times it is long enough to form a journal 


” 


for an “outboard bearing.” The journal 


and bearing on the driving end are usu- 


ally made wide enough to insure a sub- 
stantial bearing surface. 

In Fig. 2 two types of hangers are 
shown. One is the “solid eye style”— 
that is, the bearing has no cap, and the 
shaft must be put through it before the 
bolts making it rigid with the hub are 
put in place. The other type is shown 
in two views. Both types; or styles, have 
babbitted bearings, and lubrication is 
accomplished by means of an opening 
shown in dotted lines leading from the 
top of the hanger to the top of the 
journal. 

There are few pieces of equipment in 
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the mill or elevator, or in any sort of 
industrial plant, that suffer more from 
neglect than do screw conveyors. Ade- 
quate lubrication is very difficult, but it 
is an absolute essential of efficient opera- 
tion. The grain or the products of grain 
handled are always more or less “dusty,” 
and even when they are not actually 
abrasive they still have the property of 
absorbing lubricants. Not only is fric- 
tion loss high when bearings run “dry,” 
but wear is excessive and will soon re- 
sult in sagging and misalignment, caus- 
ing still greater loss of efficiency, and 


(Continued on page 17a.) 





In 1786 General Rufus Putnam and sev- 
eral others founded the Company of the 
Ohio Associates, which eventually secured 
from Congress grants to almost a million 
acres across the Ohio River from the 


growing outposts in Kentucky. 


the Ohio to settle this wild country. 





Within the next two or three years, over 


twenty thousand persons had floated down 


The 


prosperous Ohio Valley of today is testi- 
mony to the industry, thrift and thorough- 


ness of this pioneering band. 


It was not until two years later that the It is results which count with SWISS 


first settlement was laid out at the junction 
of the Muskingum and Ohio Rivers and 
named in honor of the French Queen 
Here Camp 


Maritus was built as a bulwark against 


Marie Antoinette, Marietta. 


Indians and as a refuge for the surround- 


ing country. 


SILK. We put together the finest silk 
obtainable with infinite craftsmanship and 
the miller reaps long wear and efficient 
maximum production of fine uniform flour. 
SWISS SILK has been the American 


miller’s favorite bolting cloth for longer 


than any miller alive can remember. 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF DOUGH 
As Revealed by the Farinograph 


BY C. 0. SWANSON 


HE physical methods of testing 
dough as discussed in preceding 
articles reveal the properties at 
one certain stage of development. In 
testing by recording dough mixers a 
moving picture of various properties is 
manipula- 


obtained during mechanical 


tion. This moving picture is recorded 


in a curve which gives the rate of dough 
development, the duration of tolerance 
to mixing and the rate of breakdown 
of the dough. The curves obtained from 
flour of known baking performance fur- 


nish the basis for interpretation. 


FIRST RECORDING DOUGIL MIXER 

A recording dough mixer was devel- 
oped and patented about the time cereal 
chemistry laboratories were beginning to 
be established in the flour mills of the 
United States. In 1892 James Hogarth 
of Scotland (Bailey, 1940) obtained a 
patent from the United States patent 
office on a recording dough mixer. The 
drawings and descriptions in the patent 
application state that this invention has 
appliances for mechanically testing dif- 
ferent qualities of flour and graphically 
indicating and recording the various 
characteristics of the flours tested. The 
dough was kneaded in a mixer of the 
Werner-Pfleiderer type which is similar 
in principle to the mixer now used in 
the Brabender Farinograph. The mix- 
ing was done by two helical (spiral) 
blades which revolved toward each other 
at a differential ratio. The driving shaft 
of the mixing blades was connected with 
a dynamometer which enabled the record- 
ing on cross section paper of the vary- 
ing resistances of the dough during the 
progress of mixing. There was also a 
device intended to determine the amount 
of water required to produce a dough 
of desired consistency. Cereal chemists 
are still endeavoring to find a mechan- 
ical method for determining water ab- 
sorption. The biggest drawback to Ho- 
garth’s machine was that it was geared 
too slow for practical use. 


THE FARINOGRAPH 

Although Hogarth’s device contained 
some of the ideas incorporated in later 
recording dough mixers, it did not be- 
It was not until other re- 
cording dough mixers began to appear 
in the early 30's 


come known. 


that the existence of 
Hogarth’s patent was publicized (Bailey, 
1940). Hanko’ezy of Hungary developed 
a machine for determining the physical 
properties of dough in order to have a 
laboratory method which would give in- 
formation on the qualities of the Hun- 
garian wheat crops. He needed espe- 
cially a device to determine water ab- 
sorption, a need which still exists. Han- 
ko’czy developed several machines. One 
of these included a torsion dynamome- 
ter attached to the mixer so as to record 
the behavior of dough during mixing. 
This machine was the basis of the Brab- 
ender Farinograph which was at first 
offered under the name of Hanko’ezy 
Brabender Farinograph and the curves 
were called farinograms (Personal Com- 
munication). Brabender, who operated 
an igstrument factory in Duisberg, Ger- 
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A Farinogram 


many, elaborated on Hanko’czy’s ma- 
chine and added refinements which in- 
crease the accuracy of operation. 
Among the most essential parts of the 
Farinograph are the following: The 
mixer is of the Werner-Pfleiderer type 
and the two helical blades rotate toward 
each other in a ratio of 3 to 2. A lever 
system amplifies the movements of the 
dynamometer as influenced by the vary- 
The vari- 
ation of this resistance is traced in a 


ing resistances of the dough. 
curve called a farinogram. A_ shock 
absorber prevents sudden swings of the 
pen and thus a more smooth curve is 
produced. There is also a water ther- 
mostat for controlling the temperature. 
The machine has two sizes of mixers 
so that either 50 or 300 grams of flour 
may be used. 


THE FARINOGRAM 


The curved lines on the paper, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
on which the farinogram is traced are 

spaced that the chart moves in one 
half minute from line to line and hence 
the time required to read any point in 
the stage of dough development is_re- 
corded. The horizontal lines divide the 
chart into 10 major divisions, each of 
which is again divided into five. By 
giving each major division a value of 
100 the whole width of the chart has 
1,000 units. The height of the farino- 
gram is read in these units starting at 
the bottom line. At the start of mix- 
ing, the pen swings away from the bot- 
tom line in almost a straight line. As 
soon as a considerable portion of the 
flour is wetted by water the pen starts 
to swing back and forth. The time 
from the start of mixing to the point 
when the pen has attained the maximum 
amplitude indicates the dough develop- 
ment time. The distance through which 
this amplitude persists indicates resist- 
ance of the dough to prolonged mixing. 
Beyond the maximum height the curve 
descends, and the angle made by this 
down slope and a horizontal line is a 
measure of the stability-of gluten against 


prolonged mechanical action. 
der, 1932, 1934.) 


(Braben- 


PROTEIN CONTENT AND ABSORPTIONS 


That both the protein content of the 
flour and the amount of absorption will 
influence the characteristics of the fa- 
rinogram was shown by Markley and 
Bailey (1938). They used a Minnesota 
winter wheat straight flour, 12.0% pro- 
tein, and a spring wheat straight flour, 
14.3% protein, and varied the absorp- 
tions for both. The absorptions for the 
14.3% protein flour were on a higher 
level than those from the 12.0% protein 
flour. The dough development times 
were shortest with the lowest absorp- 
tions and longest with the highest ab- 
sorptions. The height of the curves as 
well as their width decreased with in- 
creasing absorptions. The heights of 
the farinograms from the lower protein 
flours were considerably below those of 
the higher protein flours for correspond- 
ing absorptions, showing that the protein 
content as well as absorption is an im- 
portant factor in the height. 


EFFECT OF DOUGH INGREDIENTS 
Moore and Herman (1942) studied 
the effects of temperatures and absorp- 
tions as well as various dough ingredi- 
ents on the characteristics of the farino- 
grams. The increase in temperature de- 
creased the time of dough development 
but prolonged the period of resistance. 
Increase in absorption increased both 
the time of development and the period 
of resistance. The dough ingredients— 
salt, compressed yeast, sugar, fat, dry 
skim milk powder—had notable effects 
on the farinograms. The experiments 
indicated that the substances added in 
the dough formula and which in mixing 
are interposed between the gluten par- 
ticles and the starch granules, will have 
a marked effect on rate of dough de- 
velopment and the period during which 
the dough maintains a certain resistance 
to mixing. These results indicate that 
there are several factors besides the glu- 
ten which influence the characteristics 
of dough mixer curves and must be 


Moore, Claude L., 


taken into consideration in making inter- 
pretations on the meaning in terms of 
quality. 

The relationship between the normal 
farinograms and the baking strength 
were studied by Geddes, Aitken and 
Fisher (1940). Farinograms, together 
with protein and baking tests, were 
made in 333 samples of western Cana- 
dian hard red spring wheat flours. Both 
the standard Farinograph mixer which 
requires 300 grams and the micro mixer 
which requires 50 grams flour were 
used. The curves from the two mixers 
showed similar characteristics, buf the 
replicability of the tests was somewhat 
better with the large mixer. The main 
farinogram characteristics used in mak- 
ing correlations with the baking tests 
were: Dough development time or cough 
development angle decrease in consist- 
ency, or dough weakening area, and 
mean band width of the curves «after 
overmixing. The total mixing time was 
15 minutes and the dough development 
time was measured from the start to 
the point of maximum dough develop- 
ment. The consistency was measured in 
unit levels of the chart. The mean hand 
width was measured from the point of 
maximum dough development to the end 
of the curve. These quantitative meas- 
ures on the farinogram did not show as 
high a correlation with loaf volume as 
did the correlation between protein con- 
tent and loaf volume. The authors con- 
cluded: “Since the normal farinogram is 
of less value than the protein content 
for estimating the loaf volume capacity 
of western Canadian hard red spring 
wheat flours its utility would be largely 
that of providing such accessory infor- 
mation on such properties as absorp- 
tion, optimum mixing time and mixing 
tolerance.” It should be noted that these 
three properties are among the most im- 
portant in evaluating a flour because 
they predict the dough handling proper- 
ties in the commercial bakery. 

The account of the origin of the 
Farinograph shows that it was originally 
developed to test European wheats and 
flours. These are a group low in pro- 
tein and are classed as weak. The 
Canadian wheats and flours, as well as 
those from the plains area of the United 
States, are high in protein and are 
classed as strong. In assessing the vilue 
of farinograms in measuring the physical 
properties of dough from high protein 
flours this situation shoultl be recog- 
nized. 
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The Bad Boys 
Are on the Spot 
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IN DEMOCRATIC countries, police de- 
partments nab “bad actors” and keep 
them out of circulation. In food process- 
ing, we also encounter “bad actors’ — 
elements and conditions that rob prod- 
ucts of freshness, turn them rancid, de- 
stroy their flavor. But food technologists 
are already on their trail. They know, 
for example, that they must protect 
food products from irradiation by light 
...exclude oxygen or excessive humid- 
ity. . . guard against insect infestation. 






































Recent research shows that copper and 
iron, even in minute traces, are “‘bad 
actors.” In the manufacture of shorten- 
ing, they are eliminated to increase ran- 
cidity resistance of fats and oils. They 
affect stability of dairy, bakery, and 
meat products—and practically any 
food that contains the slightest traces 
of fats or volatile flavors easily oxidized. 
Yes, they even affect the stability of 
certain vitamins—Vitamin ‘‘C,”’ for ex- 
ample, and some of the ‘‘B’”’ group. 





We have reduced the copper and iron in 
Diamond Crystal Salt until today they 
represent less than 1 part per million. 
Salt products in general, however, may 
contain significant amounts of both 
copper and iron. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

Why not check up on the salt you are 
now using? And if you would like our 
help in keeping the “bad actors,” copper 
and iron, down to a minimum in your 
plant, drop a note to our Director of 
Technical Service, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-5, St. Clair, Michigan. 
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(Continued from page 15a.) 
this loss is multiplied when sagging be- 
comes great enough to permit the flights 
to*scrape the conveyor lining. 

The oil ducts in conveyor hangers are 
often stoppered at the top with a plug, 
or the shank of a grease or oil cup may 
be screwed in.. Naturally, there is a 
tendency for dust to accumulate in the 
little passageways, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find them so effectually cloced 
that not even thin water could pass 
through and reach the bearing. Probably 
the magnitude of the power wastage 
common to the operation of screw con- 
veyors is not often fully appreciated. 
The chief requirement for its avoidance 
is care. In some plants attention is giv- 
en to the lubrication of conveyor bearings 
only after a complaining squawk develops 
—and sometimes not even then. The 
neglect is not always the product of lazi- 
ness on the part of operatives, however. 
In the opiniun of many who are in a po- 
sition to know, most mills, large and 
small, are undermanned, and it is the 
most natural thing in the world for the 
worker to ignore such tasks as seem to 
him (and no doubt to his employer) 
least consequential. The purchaser of 
power and equipment is the loser, even if 
the loss goes unrecognized. 

Before leaving, for the time being, at 
least, the examination of revolving con- 
veyors, it may be interesting to have a 
lock at the type of construction in which 
the “hub” is made of wood. It is com- 
paratively large and usually octagonal 
(with eight faces), though sometimes it 
is round. In this hub holes are drilled 
for the insertion of the shanks, or stems, 
of small wooden paddles. 

It is sometimes said that conveyors 
of this type are “obsolete.” Unfortu- 
nately, they are not, for a thing that 1s 
obsolete is, strictly, “no longer in use.” 
The fact is that the number of feet of 
such conveyors running in the United 
States (and perhaps elsewhere) at the 
present time is very large. One reason 
for their survival is the ease with which 
they can be accommodated to the carry- 
ing of material either to the right or to 
the left with the same hub for any dis- 
tance along their length. This accommo- 
dation is accomplished by manipulation 
of the paddles forming the screw, and 
to make this possible the hubs are drilled 
with holes winding both to the right and 
the left. The shanks of the wooden 
paddles may be fitted into any of these 
holes, thus making any part of a section 
either right hand or left hand. 

Sections of conveyors with wooden 
hubs may also be connected together with 
couplings which act as journals, but in- 
stead of the shafts being made rigid 
with the hubs by bolts, wings of metal 
forming a sort of spider are set into 
the ends of the wooden sections. A metal 
ring, or ferrule, is provided to prevent 
splitting. As with the metal conveyors, 
shafts are made to form journals for the 
drive and opposite end, and allowance 
is made on one end for a shaft long 
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enough to take a pulley, sprocket or gear 
wheel. Bevel gears are often employed 
double 
for purifiers. 

When it is desired to change the 
“hand” of this type of conveyor the pad- 
dle flights may be drawn out by insert- 
ing the edge of a chisel between them 
and the 


where conveyors are provided 


hub, close to the shank, and 
prying carefully. As before stated, the 
paddles may be changed from one hole 
to another at will, and unless a great deal 
of changing is done they will “stay put.” 
It is not uncommon, however, to see 
worm holes bushed with a piece of mus- 
lin, to make them small enough for a 
paddle shank. 

The face of any paddle may be set at 
an angle to make it nearly conform to 
the shape of the continuous ribbon, and 
in this way flights advancing either to 
right or left may be formed at will, as 
long or as short as may be required, and 
thus several outlets in one conveyor box 
If an outlet at the side 
instead of the bottom is required, one or 


may be served. 


more of the paddles may be arranged to 
act as “kickers,” to avoid a large ac- 
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cumulation of material before the open- 
ing. 

built in recent 
years are provided with metal conveyors, 


Purifiers and reels 
either with short sections of continuous 
flights carrying to right or to left, as 
the position of the outlets require, or 
with removable and adjustable metal 
paddles which may be positively secured. 


Many millers will remember early at- 


_tempts to provide adjustable metal con- 


veyors without any great degree of pleas- 
ure. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“As early as 1820 the manufacture of 
bolting cloth of linen was begun in Switz- 
erland and perhaps about 1780 the mak- 
ing of wool bolting cloth was begun in 
Holland at the request of American mill- 
ers whose swpplies of wire sieves made 
in England had been cut off by the Revo- 
lutionary War. In an earlier day, Ameri- 
can millers used linen sieves, and later 
they used wool and wire sieves. By 1850 
the use of silk bolting cloth in flour 
mills seems to have become general.”— 
C. H. Briggs. 
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Whole Grain Flour Is Declared 
No Better Than Enriched White 


Reporting their findings in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, investigators of the 
Mayo Foundation and the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., say that nutritional 
experiments conducted there indicate 
that, contrary to the insistent opinions 
of many nutritionists, whole grain flour 
in a standard diet produces no better 
results than the same diet with enriched 
white bread. They point to a definite 
vitamin B, deficiency in the diet used 
when unenriched white bread was in- 
cluded. 

The report is presented with this in- 
troductory statement by Dr. Franklin 
C. Bing, secretary of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition, who recently be- 
came director of the American Institute 
of Baking: 

“The enrichment of flour and bread, 
recommended by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council, 
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and in the case of flour now recognized 
officially by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration, follows certain policies 
which previously were advocated by the 
council. The council, for some time 
cognizant of the disadvantage in the loss 
to the diet of thiamin (vitamin B,) 
brought about by the extensive use of 
highly milled white flour, announced in 
1939 that it would regard with favor 
the restorative addition of this and other 
vitamins to white flour. It therefore has 
been pleased to see the successful «ppli- 
cation of this policy in the rapidly ex- 
tending use of enriched flour and en. 
riched bread. 

“Substitution of enriched for unen 
riched white bread increases the tliamin 
intake provided by the ‘average’ «jet of 
2,500 calories from something less than 
0.8 to approximately 1.3 mg per diy. If 
liquid skimmed milk is used in place of 
water in making bread, or, as his be- 
come a common bakers’ practice, if six 
parts of dried skimmed milk solids for 
each 100 parts of flour is added ‘0 the 
dough, the riboflavin content of the re- 
sulting bread complies with proposed 
standards for enriched bread.” 

Evidence of the nutritional significance 
of these small additional daily increments 
of thiamin and riboflavin is presented in 
the report of the Mayo investigators, 
which was authorized for publication by 
the council. The authors are Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder, division of medicine, Mayo 
Clinic; Dr. Harold L. Mason, division 
of biochemistry, Mayo Foundation, and 
Dr. Ray D. Williams, fellow in medicine 
These conclusions and observations form 
a part of their report: 

“Adult human subjects were main- 
tained for a period of nearly nine 
months (263 days) on a diet which con- 
tained 170 gm. (6 0z) of ordinary white 
flour, which provided approximately 0.2 
mg. of thiamin and 0.35 mg. of riboflavin 
per 1,000 calories. It was constructed 
of foods. which commonly appe:r on 
American tables. Every subject re- 
ceived each day lean beef 100 Gm. or 
beef 75 Gm, and cottage cheese 35 Gm., 
canned carrots or beets or corn 50 to 75 
Gm., lettuce or celery 30 Gm., tomatoes 
75 Gm. or lemon juice 20 Gm., canned 
pineapple 80 Gm. or applesauce 10) Gm. 
or dried sulfured apricots 30 Gm., utter 
45 Gm., cream (35% butterfat) 75 Gm., 
flour used in bread, cake or for other 
purposes 170 Gm. and sugar as such 
or used in cake, jelly or candy 10) Gm. 
The calories closely approximated 2,250, 
the carbohydrates 327 Gm., the protein 67 
Gm. and the fat 75 Gm. Flour contrib- 
uted about 30% of the calories, and the 
sugar and other vitamin free constituents 
about 15%. Thiamin deficiency disease 
developed, evidenced by clinical signs 
and symptoms, low excretions of thia- 
min and abnormal elevations of pyruvic 
acid in the blood after oral administra 
tion of dextrose. 

“Other subjects maintained on a regi- 
men which was identical in every respect 
to the diet described, with the exception 
that the quota of flour was an enriched 
flour, to which furthermore six parts 
of skim milk solids were added for each 
100 parts of flour—a common bakers’ 
practice—maintained a nutritional status 
which was reasonably satisfactory. Sig? 
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quotations. 
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symptoms and metabolic defects sugges- 
tive of thiamin deficiency of an exceed- 
ingly 

served, 


mild degree were, however, ob- 
These subjects, as far as could 
be determined, at the end of the period 
of study were in as good a_ physical 
status as the subjects of a third group 
the diet, with the 


exception that the quota of flour was a 


who received same 
whole grain flour. 

“The clinical courses, the excretions of 
thiamin and riboflavin and the apparent 
biochemical status of subjects who re- 
ceived either the flour with thiamin, 
niacin and nonfat milk solids added or 
the whole grain flour were very much 
the 


the subjects who received the ordinary 


better than courses and 
white flour. 

“The conclusion seems to be fully jus- 
tified that a 
minimum, 2 


flour which contains, as a 
mg. of thiamin and 15 mg. 
(454 Gm.) 
six parts per 100 of nonfat milk solids 


of niacin per pound with 


is nutritionally a satisfactory food. 
“A further comment appears justified. 
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Estimates based on disappearance of 
flour in the United States, exclusive of 
exported flour, indicate that the average 
per capita consumption of flour daily 
approximates 6.5 oz (185 Gm.) and that 
this contributes about 25% of the cal- 
ories of the average diet. Similar esti- 
mates based on disappearance of sugar 
indicate that the consumption of sugar 
per capita daily approximates 3 oz (85 
Gm.) and that sugar thus contributes 
from 13 to 17% of the calories of the 
average diet. In the diets used in the 
experiments here reported, the contribu- 
tion of flour, sugar and other vitamin 
the total calories 


free constituents to 


approximated 30, 10 and 5%, respectively. 
From these estimates and from the ex- 
perimental results it would appear that 
the diet, 


flour quota is plain, unenriched white 


average American when _ its 
flour, provides an insufficient amount of 
thiamin except when its foods other than 
its content of flour and sugar are selected 
with greater care than probably is cus- 
tomary. Restorative enrichment of white 
flour with thiamin to whole wheat levels 
helps greatly to correct this defect, where- 
with ribo- 
flavin, namely, to whole wheat levels, 
will not correct the deficiency of the 
average diet in riboflavin.” 


as comparable enrichment 
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A Name of Renown in Kansas Milling 


ROM friends of the staff comes a 
Ph setowec and tattered leaflet recall- 
ing a name great in Kansas mill- 
ing of the eighties and stirring old- 


timer recollections of one interesting 
chapter in the story of the milling revo- 
lution. The mill concerned is the Excel- 
sior, of Marysville, and the miller was 
Perry Hutchinson. 

“Captain” Hutchinson’s place on the 
plains was a stagecoach station before 
he conceived the idea of a mill. The ac- 
companying sketches, reproduced from 


the leaflet, the 


house as_ it 


show ap- 
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Perry Hutchinson Home, 1860 


peared in 1860, and the mill as it was 
in 1864, the year of its founding (look 
closely at the mill picture and you'll see 
By 1886 
there had been great changes, as_ the 


the house in the background). 


other two pictures indicate. 
The that throughout the 
earlier years of its life the mill was the 


legend is 


only one between St. Joseph and Den- 
ver, and farmers from hundreds of miles 
away waited their turn there as_ they 
changed their wheat into flour. Captain 
Hutchinson had a place to put up men 
and horses for the period of their wait- 
ing. 

Almost Hutchinson 
slogan, prominently displayed in the sack 
insert: “Best, Healthiest and Cheapest 


startling is the 
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The Excelsior Mill in 1864 


Flour.” Why didn’t some one 


later 
think of that, and push it, as the best 


slogan for all flour? Part of the 
let’s text is well worth reproducing: 

“All flour contained in packages where 
this circular is found is made fro the 
choicest selected hard spring wheat in 
the famous Perry 
Kansas, and_ is 
‘Perry Hutchinson’s Best.’ 
mill has recently been completely re- 
modeled from beginning to end, the latest 
improvements having been adopted, and 


leaf- 


Hutchinson’s mills, 
branded 


This pianeer 


Marysville, 


is now abreast with the best in the world 
in all its details. We guarantee our 
‘Perry Hutchinson’s Best’ to be the 


choicest flour made in this country, tak- 
ing all its qualities into account. It 
will yield from 40 to 60 pounds more 
bread to the barrel than flour made from 
winter wheat. It requires more moisture 





Excelsior Roller Mills in 1886 


in mixing and the bread will keep sweet 
and moist for several days. It is also 
the most nutritious and healthy, as it js 
absolutely pure, nothing but the choicest 
wheat being used in its manufacture. 
By our improved new roller process we 
extract from the wheat all its nutritious 
qualities, instead of letting them gv into 
the inferior grades of flour, as is the 
case under the old process of milling. At 
the same time this flour will make the 
whitest, lightest loaf of bread in the 
world, being at once the Best, Healthiest 
and Cheapest Flour that can be use.” 
During World War I the Excelsior 
mill was purchased by the Larabee !our 
Mills Co., and it the (Com- 
mander-Larabee family of milling }rop- 


is still in 





The Hutchinson Mansion of the Eigh'i¢s 


Shortly after the conclusio! of 
a 


erties. 
the war the dam was repaired an 
The rill 
was dismantled several years ago, but 
the elevator is still in operation. rhe 
sold 


250,000-bu elevator was built. 


exceptionally good water power was 
to the local power company, but Com- 
mander-Larabee holds 50% of the power 


company’s stock. Present plans involve 


‘the installation of an up-to-date feed 


grinding and mixing outfit in the mill 


building. 
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BOLTERMAN 





Y the time the young miller has 
B advanced as far as the position 

of bolterman, he has learned a 
great deal about the business of milling 
flour. He is a steady, reliable man and 
one who can be trusted to use good 
judgment in an emergency. Though his 
education as a miller is still incomplete, 
he will have no trouble learning his new 
and important because he has 
learned thoroughly all the lower jobs 
as he climbed up the line of promotion. 
This knowledge will now enable him to 
become a good trainer for the newer 
men in his department. A good teacher 
answers all questions to the best of his 
ability and is always ready to offer any 
suggestions or advice that may make hard 


job 


work casier. 
The bolter is now in a position where 


he must give orders as well as receive 
them, and a man who is liked and re- 
Spected by his fellow workers is best 
suited for the job. He has, no doubt, 
acquired his own methods of handling 
emergencies quickly and with the least 
possible loss in time and profit. He 
will now train his oiler and machine 
tender to work with him as a team not 
only in time of trouble but, more im- 
portant, in the prevention of trouble. 
While training the newer men and tak- 
ing care of his own job, he will also, 
if he wants to keep advancing, learn all 
he can about the duties of the miller, so 
48 to be prepared when an opportunity 
to advance to that position presents 
itself. He realizes the importance of 
doing his job well and does not expect 
'o be paid for what the fellow on the 
next shift does for him. 


Training a Milling Crew 


By C. A. BETHKE 


J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 








All floors above the rolling floor are 
the bolter’s responsibility and it is his 


job to keep them in good condition and 


the machines running smoothly. When 
working as mill oiler and machine tender 
he became familiar with the machines 
and learned how to operate and repair 
them. He is now ready to make addition- 
al notations in his notebook, and if he 
has kept these notes up to date he can 
now complete them and draw a flow sheet 
of the mill. 

Every hour the bolter makes a slicked 
sample of the flour, which is baked and 
checked for color and specks, and takes 
another sample to the laboratory to be 
tested for ash, moisture and _ protein. 
The gas and Novadel bleachers need 
watching, as do the enrichment feeders. 
The bolter knows specky flour is the 


result of a hole in a sifter or reel, so 
he checks every flour stream until he 
locates the source of trouble. If he 
finds the specks are due to a hole in a 
sifter he can via pass the stream to 
another machine by means of the valve 
set in the spout for this purpose. He 
then marks the sifter for repairs, which 
will be made when the mill is shut down. 
If a reel is to blame for the specky 
flour, he stops the machine long enough 
to patch the leak. He has been in- 
structed to check all flour streams at 
the end of each week for specks and 
make a note of the machines needing 
repairs. He reports any damaged spouts 
to the millwright, belts needing atten- 
tion to the beltman and any other equip- 
ment not working perfectly to the man 
responsible for its repair. 

The bolter checks the tailing streams, 
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National conservation calls for cotton 
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Lt. William J. Fredel 


Lieut. (j.g.) William J. Fredel, son of 
Michael M. Fredel, mill superintendent 
since 1913 for Standard Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is in the Navy Aviation In- 
telligence, stationed at Pensacola, Fla. 





and when he finds that the tailings con- 
tain the sifters. If 
the trouble is not caused by an over- 
load on a sifter or a choke in his de- 
partment, he has instructed to 
notify the miller as it probably is that 
a belt 
rolls are not grinding correctly. 


flour he checks 


been 


rolls or some 
He 
also checks the bran and feed streams, 
and if he finds them too rich (too much 


is off one of the 


flour sticking to them) he reports it to 


, 


the grinder or miller who will reset the 


rolls or cut the moisture on the wheat. 

The bolter knows that spouts kept 
clean on the inside aid in keeping the 
flour uniform and cutting down on 
He knows how to fix belts and 
in case one comes off or breaks, loses 
little time in making the repairs and 
getting the machine back into opera- 
tion. 

The bolter must be capable of deciding 
whether or not a “breakdown” means 
It costs money to shut 
down the mill, and if one of his ma- 
chines can be fixed while the mill con- 
tinues to run it is the duty of the 
bolterman to recognize that fact and get 
the repairs made in as short a _ time 
as possible. 


chokes. 


a “shutdown.” 


takes the second 
miller out of the mill or off duty, the 
bolter must be prepared to take charge. 
In order to do this he must learn all the 
flour changes and the required ash con- 
tent of these various grades of flour. 
Many mills provide a chart, which is 
placed in a handy spot and shows the 
ash, moisture and protein contents and 
the viscosity readings on the different 
grades of flour. If such a chart is not 
provided, the bolter can prevent many 
mistakes by making the chart himself 
with the assistance of the miller or 
chemist. 


If an emergency 


A record of the viscosity readings on 
the mill streams is very helpful, since 
all streams have different readings. By 
means of this chart the bolter will learn 
why certain streams are used and others 
are eliminated in making the changes 
from one grade of flour to another. 
When he knows this he will never make 
the mistake of using the wrong stream 
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by simple technique requiring no 


give you: 


uge from gases less potent. 


Afterwards: 


lhapwaeicls 


Comes in cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and those 
handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, each in 
safety can, 6 or 12 to wooden case. 
Stocked in major cities and available 
quickly. Write for literature, including 
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or feeding the wrong flour into the mill. 
A good bolterman makes it his busi- 
ness to know how and why different 
streams are run together. Merely by 
turning a valve or pulling a slide, he 
can mix two different grades of flour 
and change the ash on both grades. A 
mistake of this kind is very costly. 

At repair time the bolting machines 
are the bolter’s chief concern. He must 
know the flow of the sifter sieves in or- 
der to replace them correctly. By tap- 
ping on the silk he determines its 
strength. A silk often looks strong but 
will break when tapped. If this weak- 
ness were not detected while repairs 
were being made, the silk would break 
within a few days asd specky flour 
would result. The bolter knows how 
to stretch the silk tight and avoid 
wrinkles when making replacements on 
sifters and purifiers and how to stretch 
reel cloths from the ends. If these 
cloths are stretched when sewed to- 
gether, they have a low spot between 
each rib making it impossible for the 
reel brush to do a thorough job of 
cleaning. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Importance of Correct 


Corrugations 


CONSIDER preparation of the 

wheat one of milling’s most impor- 

tant factors. If it is not thoroughly 
cleaned and correctly conditioned the 
miller is going to be in trouble. I don’t 
believe that there is any possible way to 
mill such a mix into satisfactory flour 
grades and make a reasonable yield, and 
here I would like to stress the impor- 
tance of correct roll corrugations. As is 
well known, most flour mills are not air 
conditioned. Consequently, it is some- 
times hard to keep the wheat mix at the 
first break rolls at the exact moisture 
content needed for milling, even if at 
the moment of conditioning it is just 
what the miller thinks he wants. Very 
often the mill mix is made too wet in 
tempering through carelessness or the 
inability to control it, and whatever the 
cause there is bound to be difficulty in 
getting a satisfactory yield and full 
capacity. 

Now here is where the benefits of sharp 
corrugations come in. Overwet wheat is 
tough wheat. The bran is tough and the 
endosperms are soft and spongy. If 
the corrugations are dull they will crush 
the endosperms, making a mushy, floury 
chop. The bran will be soggy, with a 
large amount of flour adhering to it. If 
the second miller, in trying to get a rea- 
sonable yield, sets the break rolls closer, 
he only aggravates the difficulty, bring- 
ing about an unbalanced condition. 

The flow of the mill must be taken 
into consideration, of course. Large 
middlings are needed for the head end 
purifiers. If we do not get them we can- 
not purify and grade according to the 
requirements of the flow. In any case, 
too close breaking is an evil, for with a 
large amount of small middlings and a 
small amount of large ones the tail of 
the middlings system is loaded up. That 
cannot be taken care of just by reducing 
the amount of wheat to the first break, 
for by the time there was only a fair 
load on the tail end there would be very 
nearly no load at all for the head-end 
middlings rolls. 


The worst thing that can happen is - 


to run with break rolls set closer than 
is necessary, whether the corrugations 
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are dull or sharp. Dull corrugations 
are worse, however, for with them close 
grinding will surely produce stocks that 
are very warm. Sharp corrugations wil] 
produce hot stocks, too, if set too close, 
but with sharp corrugations it is possible 
to make more large middlings with open 
breaking, even when the mill mix is too 
wet for best results. 

What about the middlings made with 
sharp corrugations when the corruga- 
tions are sharp and the wheat is not too 
wet? Or perhaps even a little too dry? 
When the mill-mix is neither too wet 
not too dry, sharp corrugations wil! pro- 
duce the correct ratio of large and smal] 
middlings if the rolls are not sct too 
close. When the wheat is too dry, open 
breaking and purifier adjustments will 
result in much better milling conditions 
than can be had with dull corruyations 
and any kind of. setting. But this much 
is certain: the second miller who has to 
grind a mill-mix that is too wet for good 
grinding will just make matters worse 
by closing up on his break rolls and 
making the ‘stocks hotter and _ softer, 
The head miller who insists that the 
man running a trick leave the feed goy- 
ernor alone surely is wrong. When a 
thing is done it cannot be undone. The 
second miller cannot change the weather 
or the corrugations, and mostly he can- 
not change the moisture content of the 
wheat he has to grind—at least not for 
several hours. It will do harm instead 
of good to try to straighten things out 
and “balance the mill” by setting the 
break rolls close, but it will help mat- 
ters a great deal to reduce the load on 
the mill to the place where the bolters 
can do a fair job of bolting.—Su.cra- 
MENTO MILLER. 
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DR. S. C. PRESCOTT AWARDED 
NICHOLAS APPERT MEDAL 


Cuicaco, In1.—At its April 20 meet- 
ing, the Chicago Section, Institute of 


Food Technologists, announced _ the 
award of the Nicholas Appert Medal to 
Dr. Samuel Cate Prescott, Emeritus 
Dean of Science, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology. The presentation 
will be made at the annual banquet ses- 
sion of the Institute of Food Technol- 
ogists June 3 in St. Louis. 

The medalist is elected by a jury of 
nine top ranking technologists reprvsent- 
ing various divisions of the food prvcess- 
ing industry and from as many different 


geographical areas. Eligibility for the 
award is based on pre-eminence in the 
field of food technology and on «vntri- 


butions to the progressive develo) ment 
of food manufacturing and process 

Since his retirement last June. 
Prescott has been called into cons 
service by the Dehydration Commit'ce of 


ng. 
Dr 


Iting 


the United States Department of \gri- 
culture and the Research Laboratories 
of the National Canners Associatio:. At 
present he is vigorously active in that 


work. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 








Cuuck HARDY, American workingman, 
has laid his overalls aside and put on a uni- 
form. He has put down his tools and picked 
up a rifle. Chuck Hardy is an American hero. 


Bemis Bags always have been the working- 
men among packages. True, they have also 
proved star salesmen, but first and always 
they have been rugged fellows who did the 
tough jobs in protecting merchandise. 


Now many Bemis Bags have gone to war 
to help Chuck Hardy do a better job of 
fighting. They are protecting his food — 
forming sandbag barricades to shield him 
from shrapnel — serving him in scores of 
other ways. Other Bemis Bags are serving 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


| GENERAL OFFICES: 


| ems ~~ ¢ 
Sie 





on the home front, transporting food and 
other essentials for workers behind the 
men who man the guns. 


Products of the milling industry are ren- 
dering a comparable service to our fighting 
forces and civilians. And, like Bemis, millers 
face new wartime problems of employ- 
ment, equipment and materials. Often these 
problems bring unavoidable delays. 


We congratulate your industry on doing 
an outstanding job despite wartime handi- 
caps. And we will appreciate your patience 
if present-day emergencies should make 
our service falter. We sincerely believe you 
will find Bemis your most dependable bag 
supplier—even in wartime. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


«BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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If You’re Equipped to 
Rough Scalp and Aspirate 
with the CARTER 


SCALPERATOR 








Handles Three Major Receiving Operations 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF EQUIPMENT! 


No doubt about it! You're fortunate indeed if you have of grain and of rough scalping, aspirating and aerating 


Carter Scalperators in your plant! Here’s the machine without change of equipment. With its patented squirrel 
that gives you a marked advantage at the head of the cage scalping reel it is unusually thorough and efficient. 
cleaning system! No slowdowns to change equipment. It can be operated at capacities up to 6,000 bushels per 
No bottleneck because of limited capacity. The Carter hour. Power requirements are small, less than 1 H.P. 
Scalperator does the complete job of receiving all kinds per 1,000 bushels capacity. Yes, thank your lucky star if 
this great machine is yours—and if it isn’t, better resolve 


sf GOOD LUCK CHARMS: THE WISHBONE} — “i#*t now that it will be one of your first pieces of new 


equipment after Victory has been won! 





The wishbone or “merrythought” of a fowl is supposed 
to bring success in anything ardently wished for. Minia- 
ture wishbones of gold and silver often are used as good 


luck charms. When two persons break a wishbone, per- 
son getting the larger part is supposed to see the fulfill- 7 # 
ment of his wish. Sd 
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MILLERS AT WORK IN WARTIME 

O one who has sat as a guest observer in scores, 

perhaps even hundreds, of meetings of millers, last 
week’s mass meeting of millers under sponsorship of 
the Millers National Federation was especially im- 
pressive in its atmosphere of seriousness, as befits 
these troubled times, and in its earnestness in so guid- 
ing the affairs of the industry as to insure its con- 
tributing its full share to the cause of the country. 

It is unavoidable that industry, in terms of own- 
ership and management, always must be in some sense 
on the defensive in adjusting itself to the nation’s 
needs in time of war. This is especially true in the 
present period because of the decade-long effort of 
government to promote politics in the alleged interest 
of the mythical forgotten man at cost of remembrance 
of the nation and the people as a whole. Inescapably 
this philosophy of bias has carried over into the war 
plans, so that many things which from the beginning 
might easily have been accomplished the straightfor- 
ward way have been delayed and bungled by choice 
of the more devious route of putting so-called “busi- 
ness” in the pillory. 

Happily, recent months have witnessed progress 
toward reason and tolerance. The initial gestures of 
industrial committees of co-operation, apparently ap- 
pointed in order that they might be shoved about, 
have been replaced by real and earnest efforts to give 
these committees authority within the limits of the 
requirements actually to participate in the essential 
job with the sole aim of accomplishing the desired 
result. So industry, while sti inescapably on the de- 
fensive against bureaucratic stupidity, is finding its 
road somewhat smoother and its opportunities to give 
honest and whole-hearted co-operation greater and 
therefore more inspiring. 

Both the flour and feed milling industries, baking 
and, perhaps to a lesser extent, the grain trade, have 
found their positions much improved since several 
months ago when newly empowered big shots were 
throwing their weights about more in the interest of 
their own self-importance than in that of the nation 
in time of trouble. 


has been especially fortunate, both in the selection 


Milling, as we have observed it, 


of its own ambassadors to government and in the 
appointment by government of just, fair, practical 
and reasonable men to express and make effective its 
authority. 

Thus, we observed running all through these com- 
mittee reports and discussions at last week’s meeting 
in Chicago a strong current of understanding that the 
Pressures could be borne so long as they were wisely 
Planned and enforced with tolerance and understand- 
ing. There were protests, of course, but the protests 
also were tolerant and tempered by the frequently 
*xpressed “Well, let’s not forget we are engaged 
Mm war.” 

A year ago, we closed a summary of the position 
@ the milling industry, as revealed at the 1942 federa- 
tion meeting, with the following paragraph: 
“Altogether convincing evidence that the milling 
industry is by no means bowed down by the increas- 
ing burden of war disturbance, but rather has its 

up and is fully determined to carry on with its 
share of the job both in the cause of the nation and 
in fair protection of its own interest, within the 
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limits of its patriotic obligations; and, finally, that 
the new chief of the industry, Mr. Willis C. Helm, 
and an organization that already has so well proved 
its competence, will furnish the milling industry a 
quality of leadership not excelled in any American 
business.” 

The record of the intervening year has since been 
written, and we quote the paragraph with a certain 
pride both in its quality as a statement of fact and 
its accuracy as a prophecy. 
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ARTICULATE 


NOTHER quality of last week’s meeting of mill- 
ers that greatly impressed our observer interest 
was the rather exceptional articulateness of millers 
in expressing their thoughts, opinions and convictions 
on the many subjects included in the varied program. 
Without being too reminiscent, we can _ recall 
times, continuing into fairly recent days, when millers 
were a quiet lot. Very often, even when a matter 
of considerable importance was being debated and 
when to our own knowledge many millers held varying 
and opposed views, it was a matter of the greatest 
difficulty for the chairman of the moment to persuade 
them to say so. By dint of considerable effort they 
would be virtually lifted to their feet, not infrequently 
to retire modestly after a few words to the general 
effect that they “did not believe they could add any- 
thing to what their brother millers had said,” and 
let it go at that. 

That is by no means the situation today. Instead, 
every subject in its turn was presented by whoever 
was in charge of that particular order of business 
with clarity, conciseness and understanding, and the 
succeeding discussions reflected both knowledge and 
comprehension of the matter in hand.’ Some part of 
this no doubt resulted from careful arrangement of 
program and the somewhat exceptional ability of Mr. 
Helm in guiding orderly procedure. Yet essentially 
it reflected intelligent discernment and the ability to 
express thought clearly. 

Commenting upon this to someone, we were re- 
warded with a remark that probably goes to the root 
of the business. It was, in memory paraphrase, sub- 
stantially that “you’ve got to know nowadays and got 
to be able also to say what you know.” That quite 
certainly is true. With all things being ordered for 
us increasingly as the years go by and with clouds 
of lawyers and accountants fairly dimming the skies 
of all our affairs, a fellow assuredly “has got to 
know,” and after knowing has got equally to be able 
to express the faith that is in him. 

Assuredly the development of this quality was 
amply evident at last week’s convocation of the major 
and minor leadership and the men in the ranks of 
the flour milling industry. The registration, we were 
told, was the greatest numerically of any meeting in 
many years. More importantly it may, we believe, 
be recorded as also the most articulate meeting of 
even more years—a meeting with a serious purpose, 
high aims and the ability to debate and decide the 
sound, safe and patriotic course for the whole great 
industry which it so capably represented. 
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HEW TO THE LINE 


| T is to be regretted that a certain number of flour 
and feed millers and members of the trades 
handling their products are currently misinterpreting 
ceiling and other regulations and restrictions to their 
own advantage. At the moment these extra-legal 
jugglings with the spirit of the rules is chiefly ap- 
parent in loose construction of mixed car regulations 
and in use of “synthetic” basing points in reckoning 
price ceilings. 

From our own observation of specific instances we 
know that innumerable violations of the multiplicity 
of regulations are excusable on the ground that the 
rules themselves defeat clear interpretation. In such 
cases many people with the best intention to comply 
take a general shot at compliance and not unreason- 
ably favor their own cause. That, as we see it, is the 
sort of violation that the OPA nor any other order 
issuing agency has any cause to become too peevish 
about. 

The other sort of violation is that accomplished by 
intentional misinterpretation of perfectly clear rules. 
No doubt many of these offenses are being committed 
by the very men who are loudest in their complaints 
about too many technicalities, too many lawyers and 
too much bureaucracy. Yet these men by their own 
acts not only justify the endless pages of technical 
requirements but make things more difficult both for 
themselves and for others who seek to follow the rules 
equally in letter and in spirit. 

Through the past several months those charged 
with issuance and enforcement of rules made neces- 
sary by the battle against inflation have been much 
more reasonable and tolerant than in the earlier and 
more swaggering days of pushing people about. In- 
deed, in the particular instances of the flour and 
feed milling industries a very real spirit of co-opera- 
tion between government and governed now exists. 
It would be a very great pity if that spirit now 
should be weakened, even destroyed, by lack of good 
faith and fair dealing on either side. 

It surely must be perfectly clear to every intelli- 
gent member of these industries that intentional mis- 
constructions and misuse of regulations agreed upon 
in fair round table conferences simply invite new 
technicalities and increased difficulties. 
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HONOR TO FRED LINGHAM 


LECTION of Fred J. Lingham, of Lockport, 

N. Y., to honorary membership in the Millers 
National Federation by unanimous vote of the mem- 
bership is a well-merited recognition of Mr. Lingham’s 
long and distinguished services to the organization 
and the industry. The honor, which is the federa- 
tion’s “E” Award, granted in appreciation of service 
above and beyond the call of duty, has been bestowed 
upon but 13 members of the organization. 

While Mr. Lingham’s participation in milling coun- 
cils long had been active, it was not until World 
War I that his services became notable. As a mem- 
ber of the Food Administration and later as head 
of the organization which brought to an end the 
markedly successful voluntary control of the industry 
through the war period, he served well, faithfully 
and with high intelligence both the nation and his 
fellow millers. 

Through the intervening years, as president of the 
federation, member of its board of directors and 
executive committee and numberless special task com- 
mittees, Mr. Lingham never has failed to contribute 
generously of his time, means and exceptional ability 
to the industry’s service. It is to be hoped that the 
federation’s award of honor will be many times 
granted with the passing of the years, but it is un- 
likely that it ever will be bestowed upon one with 
better title to it. 
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A New Era of Prosperity 


Through Better Products, Wiser Selling, Industrial Statesmanship 


URING the past two years the 
I) milling industry has been blessed 

with many benefits,—flour en- 
richment, government sponsorship of in- 
creased utilization of flour in the war 
period, increased flour demand, mainte- 
nance of peacetime quality in wartime— 
a contrast with the last war—decimal 
weights, and price adjustments. 

Also, during the last 20 years, milling 
capacity has declined and prospective 
domestic consumption, even without ex- 
ports, promises the best utilization of 
milling capacity in 
With all of these benefits, some millers 
may question the desirability of discuss- 
ing or considering postwar planning at 
this time. 


existing decades. 


It seems to me that what we need in 
the milling industry is not so much post- 
war planning as postwar preparation. 
We need to really prepare. In my opin- 
ion, the time for postwar preparation 
is now; this is the time for intelligent 
action. 

Postwar preparation is a long-range 
thinking job. We never think unless we 
have to think—unless we are pushed into 
a corner. We do not think for pleasure. 
We sometimes work for fun, 
never think for fun. The favorable 
changes that have developed in our in- 
dustry may make constructive thinking 
a little more difficult. However, we need 
right now postwar preparation—the job 
of thinking big, of having vision, of 
seeing what is apt to take place. 

We some excellent ad- 
dresses at this convention describing the 
present conditions and outlining the pos- 
sible future conditions of the milling 
industry. In concluding this session, I 
would like to present four quick pictures 
having to do with (1) the quality of our 
product, (2) developing new uses for our 
product, (3) postwar employment for 
our service men, and (4) looking ahead. 


Quality of Product 


Now for the first quick picture—the 
quality of our product. 

During World War No. 1, as a conse- 
quence of two short wheat crops and 
heavy demands by the allies, Americans 
were asked to eat less wheat. After 
the war, reduction in the intake of 
wheat products continued irregularly, 
and in the mid 1930’s had declined to 
below 155 lbs of wheat flour per person 
per annum. This downward curve has 
now been reversed, largely as a conse- 
quence of greater employment, more in- 
come, a large number of men in the 
armed forces, who are more active and 
many of whom are being fed better than 
they have ever been fed before, and ra- 
tioning of other foodstuffs. Also a very 
unusual export situation has developed 
as a result of lend-lease. 

Because there is a surplus of cereals, 
Americans are consuming more cereal 
products. If the pattern of cereal con- 
sumption in Great Britain is any cri- 
terion, we may expect further substan- 
tial increases in the domestic consump- 
tion of flour and bread. Over in Eng- 


but we 


have heard 





land they have two kinds of bread— 
they have bread and they have sausage. 
Sausage in England is almost all cereals. 

People have more money to spend for 
food than in any other period of our 
history, and they are more and more 
limited in their choice of what they may 
eat. They will eat more bread, not be- 
cause it appeals to the appetite but be- 
cause they know it contains the nour- 
ishment which they need in their daily 
work. In this there lies a great danger 
for the future. When people are forced 
to eat a certain food in quantity be- 
cause they cannot get adequate supplies 
in variety, they are prone to take a 
dislike to the food which is plentiful 
and wish for something else. When I 
was overseas in the first world war, I 
had so much canned bully beef and 
canned salmon that, for years after the 
war, I had little desire to look these two 
excellent foods in the face. In other 
words, when other foods again become 
plentiful, there may be a_ revulsion 
against bread and a decreased consump- 
tion of flour and all cereal products un- 
less—and here is where we should pre- 
pare now—we do everything possible to 
maintain the wartime quality of our 
product. We millers should pay particu- 
lar attention to the quality of our prod- 
uct and to the services which we render 
to our customers and to consumers. To 
some extent at least, demand for wheat 
products after the war will be influenced 
by experiences of consumers during the 
war, all the more because of the ad- 
vantages in the present system of en- 
richment of flour. 

Enrichment of flour and bread has 
brought with it an opportunity to edu- 
cate the’ public in the value of these 
products in the diet, but even a recog- 
nition of these values will not be suf- 
ficient to hold the consumption of these 
products at a high level unless they ap- 
peal to the appetite. Unless bakers and 
housewives can learn to put that appe- 
tite appeal into the various baked items 
requiring flour, we shall most certainly 
be confronted with another decline in 
domestic consumption of flour when the 
war is over. We have an opportunity 
If we use it wisely, it may 
be possible to avoid the impact of a 
sharp reduction in flour consumption 
when other foods again become plentiful. 


before us. 


Furthermore, we shall find that after 
the war flour and bread will have new 
competition from new foods and foods 
in new forms. As part of the general 
improvement in technology, the technol- 
ogy of processing of raw foodstuffs has 
greatly improved. Recently, particular 
improvement has been achieved in de- 
hydration. It is to be expected that 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables will 
find an appropriate place in the favor 
of consumers, side by side with fresh 
products, those preserved by refrigera- 
tion, by heat, or by sugar or salt. 

Soybean products are being developed, 
and other foods are in process of experi- 
mentation. The great number of women 
in industry are looking for easier and 


* * * 


* * * 


From an Address by Harry A. BULLIs, President 
of General Mills, Inc., Before the Millers 
National Federation 


better ways of preparing meals, and 
many food habits are undergoing change. 
Those industries which take the initia- 
tive in molding food habits in accordance 
with sound objectives will reap the ben- 
efit in the years to come. 


Developing New Uses 


The second quick picture that I should 
like to bring you is that we should de- 
velop new uses for flour and its by- 
products. 

A large-scale war has always greatly 
changed life, particularly those phases of 
life which are influenced by technology. 
Because of the increased technological 
nature of this war, it will bring about 
especially great changes. 

Outstanding developments in technol- 
ogy have occurred in the industrial utili- 
zation of grains and by-products of 
milling. Just now a considerable num- 
ber of millers are grinding wheat to be 
used in the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. There are good technical 
grounds for believing that after the war 
alcohols will find greatly extended use. 
These alcohols will be derived competi- 
tively from petroleum and carbohydrates 
—which, in this country, means grains. 

The development of new uses for flour 
and its by-products will obviously de- 
pend upon and be based on qualities and 
costs. If an economic service can be 
performed by the development of new 
uses for flour and its by-products, such 
new uses will survive; otherwise they 
will disappear. At any rate, an en- 
larged outlet for grain products in in- 
dustrial utilizations would be to the com- 
mercial advantage of agriculture as well 
as milling. 


Postwar Employment 


The third picture I would like to 
bring to you is the problem of postwar 
employment for our service men. It is 
the manpower picture. 

All of us have lost many of our young 
men to the armed services. Some of 
these boys have been replaced by other 
men who are now doing good work; 
others have been replaced by women; 
and in many instances we are just get- 
ting along shorthanded. 

Our partners in the armed forces are 
carrying on their new responsibilities 
with the same enthusiasm and dynamic 
spirit they exercised while they were 
associated with us in the milling indus- 
try. They are serving on every major 
battle-front with the skill, daring and 
distinction of their predecessors in the 
famed brigades of 1861 and the famous 
divisions of the first world war. Our 
fighting men in service, afloat and ashore, 
understand full well that the supreme 
sacrifice is the one that faces them. We 
win wars by fighting and working. These 


fighting men have a right to ask us to 
work for them, to keep the home fires 
burning, and to keep America operat- 
ing and business going so that they will 
have something worth while for which 
to fight. Our men in service are saying 
to us, “You take care of the home front 
and operate our companies so that we 
will have jobs when we come back.” 

This is a global war. It so happens 
that some of our partners are in the 
military forces scattered all over the 
world. It so happens that we—you and 
I—are serving on the home front. But 
we are all of us in this war because it 
is a global war. There are no heroes in 
industry. The only heroes are the boys 
in the foxholes, in the tanks, on the front 
lines, under the sea, on the sea, over the 
sea and the land. We can do no less 
than to operate our business so that 
when these boys come back we will have 
jobs for them and something worth while 
to offer them. 

Basically, all business is planning 
ahead now to maintain full-scale en- 
ployment in private industry after the 
war. If industry does not do this, it 
may be socialized by the government. 
In other words, business must provide 
employment or the government will 
do so. 

Wage earners as a whole apparently 
have little faith in the ability of busi- 
ness and industrial leaders to solve 
satisfactorily the economic problems aris- 
ing as a result of the war. They ap- 
pear to have increasing confidence that 
only the federal government can_ solve 
those problems. Industry must main- 
tain a high level of employment and 
wage payments after the war; other- 
wise there is a strong possibility that 
government control will be substituted 
for free enterprise. 

It is the good will of wage earners 
and service men that will be needed in 
the period after the war, not only be 
cause they will make up the bulk of 
the customers, but also because their 
influence will dominate elections at 4 
time when free enterprise wil! need 
friends. 

When the war ends, the most impor 
tant task of industry will be to keep its 
workers employed. The statement is 
axiomatic that industry’s most impor 
tant asset is men at work. 


Looking Ahead 


My fourth picture is looking aliead. 

It would appear that when peact 
comes, a great, new, active, prosperous 
period of production and distribution 
with highly stimulated industrial «ctivit 
lasting from two to five years, is comin 
to the United States of America after * 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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could have been no dissenting voice (and 
there was none, since President Willis 
C. Helm did not think it worth while 
to call for “nays”) when the Millers 
National Federation, in session at Chi- 
cago, considered a motion to make Fred 
J. Lingham, president Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y., an honorary member. 

This was the thirteenth time such an 
act of recognition had been noted in 
the minutes since honorary memberships 
were established by Article II, Section 
2, of the federation by-laws, in 1929. 
In that year E. M. Kelly, George G. 
Sohlberg, Charles L. Roos, B. W. Marr 
and A. P. Husband were made _ hon- 
orable. 

Mr. Kelly had been president and op- 
erator of Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., 
for almost 50 years when he retired in 
1925. His death occurred in 1937. He 
was president of the federation in 1918- 
20, and served 25 successive years as 
president of the Southeastern Millers 
Association. 

Mr. Sohlberg was founder and long 
president of the Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., retiring in 1929. He 
was one of the founders of the federa- 
tion and of other milling associations. 

From 1910 to 1924 Mr. Roos was an 
executive of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas. He was president 
of the federation in 1924. Mr. Roos 
died in 1941. 

Mr. Marr, from 1908 to 1929 with the 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
Served two terms as chairman of the 
board of the federation, 1925-27. He 
retired from the flour milling industry 
Several years ago. 

Mr. Husband, long-time secretary of 
the federation, died in 1934. 

Charles T. Olson, Minneapolis, was 
elected honorary member in 1932. He 
was for many years export manager for 
Commander-Larabee Corp., and was ac- 
tive on federation committees. 

In 1938 J. L. Grigg and Robert R. Clark 
were named. Mr. Grigg was one of the 
founders of the federation, and is still 
doing association work with the Southern 
Illinois group. For many years he was 
connected with the Eagle Milling Co. at 
Sparta, Ill. : 

Mr. Clark retired in 1938 as manager 
of the St. Joseph, Mo., plant of the 
Quaker Oats Co. He had long been 
associated with the Davis Milling Co., 
later restyled Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 
For more than 20 years he was a fed- 
eration director. 

In 1940 Edgar H. Evans, B. J. Roth- 
well, T. C. Thatcher and Willis C. Helm 
Were appended to the honorary list. 

Mr. Evans became chairman of the 
board of Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind, in 1933, upon his retirement as 
President and general manager. He was 


president in 1931-32. 

Mr. Rothwell, Boston, Mass., is chair- 
man of the boards of Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co. and Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn. He was 
one of Bay State’s founders, was presi- 
dent of Lawrenceburg for 43 years, and 
had been active in federation enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
who retired from active duties in 1941, 
was former chairman of the board of 
General Mills  subsidiaries—Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., Gold Medal 
Flour Co. of Oklahoma, General Grain 
Co., El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., and 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 

Mr. Helm, of the top row of execu- 
tives in the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, long has been one of the 
most sage of the industry’s councillors. 
He is now serving his second term as 
president of the federation. 

Honorary members of the federation 
have no vote, but pay no dues. The 
status, however, does not impair their 
voting power as officers of member com- 
panies of the federation. Honorary 
members are defined as “former officers 
in the federation who have retired from 
the industry, and others who have per- 
formed conspicuous service for the mill- 
ing industry.” 


BACKGROUNDING PUFFED 
WHEAT.—On another page of this is- 
sue appears a notice of the death of 
Dr. A. P. Anderson, discoverer of the 
process for manufacturing puffed grain 
cereals. The news editor has no place 
for it, but here’s a bit of backgrounding 
that deserves a few lines somewhere: 

One day in the early nineties John 
Lind, a former governor of Minnesota, 
came to William C. Edgar, then business 
manager of THe NorrHwesterNn MILLER, 
to find help for a needy friend. The 
friend was Alec Anderson, then assistant 
professor of botany at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Young Alec was trying to ex- 
plode the starch in barley, his idea being 
that this would shorten the malting pe- 
riod and thus become a process of con- 
siderable value commercially. But he 
had no backers and the experimental 
work called for money. 

The fiery, one-armed Scandinavian ex- 
governor sold his young friend’s idea 
to Mr. Edgar. Mr. Edgar sold it to nine 
friends, most of them prominent Minne- 
apolis flour millers. They formed a 
pool with him, each agreeing to provide 
up to $500 to finance the experiments. 
Three assessments of $50 each were made 
and paid in the course of the next few 
months. The work progressed. Then 
came an unexpected development. 

Or maybe it wasn’t unexpected. We 








were pure philanthropists. Quaker Oats 
came into the picture, and it wasn’t long 
before the puffed grain process was in 
use, on a royalty basis which was to 
make the inventor a millionaire. As for 
the angels, their pool got 50 grand to 
split 10 ways. And if their vision had 
been long enough they might have got 
more. Anyhow, they helped make food 
history. 


MUSICAL NOTE- 
flour trade knows about the musical pro- 
clivities of William J. Orchard, of the 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. He has figured 
melodiously in the social hours of many 
a convention. But it was something else 
again to discover, in the course of the 
recent Millers National Federation meet- 
ing in Chicago, that he is also a com- 
poser. 

How many of his opuses have preceded 
the one that turned up with him at Chi- 
cago we don’t know. But at least we 
can tell you about “The Boy Depends 
on Me.” It is called a “war workers’ 
song,” words and music by Mr. Orchard. 
The tune (march tempo) has a military 
cadence, and the words—well, let’s vio- 
late the copyright and 
chorus: 

I'm going to work my best, so they can 
fight their best, 

I'm going to work for Victory; 

Get on the job on time, earn every single 
dime, 

Because the Boy depends on me; 

T@ do my best, to stand the test, 

Produce the work, and never shirk; 

So they can fight their best, I'm going to 
work my best, 

Until they all come back to me. 


Everybody in the 


give you the 


Encore! 


From the editorial page of Macaroni 
Journal comes this information: The in- 
dustry in America comprises about 200 
businesses, “some large, more insignifi- 
cantly small, the majority average.” There 
are no dominant firms, though there are 
unquestioned leaders. The combined 
macaroni-noodle industry is called a 
“100,000,000 business.” The war has put 
paste products distinctly on the up-and- 
up. Capacity is crowded. 


One of our soft wheat millin’ 
friends told us at the Chicago meeting 
of the Millers National Federation what 
keen satisfaction he had in correcting, 
through laboratory experimentation, a 
flour performance under North Africa’s 
peculiar climatic conditions that was 
seriously curtailing the doughnut supply 
in the front lines. It seems the sinkers 
went soggy. But now everything’s O. K., 
and doughnuts and coffee in slit trenches 
and tank turrets may have had a lot to 
do with what has lately happened to 
Hitler in Tunisia. 
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last a government official has been found 
who gives enriched bread an edge—how- 
ever thin—over the whole wheat variety. 
He mentions the more edible product 
first. This nutritional apostate is Corrie 
Cloyes, of the Division of Commercial 
and Economic Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Writing in Domestic 
Commerce about how industries are pro- 
viding nutritious lunches for their workers 
he says: “Refreshments should consist of 
something more than candy and _ soft 
drinks. Bread is just as good a source 
of ready energy as any candy bar or soft 
drink. Suitable foods include tomato 
juice, fruit juice, milk, or sandwiches of 
enriched or whole-grain bread with nu- 
tritious fillings.” 

The sandwich business booms in war- 
time Milwaukee. According to the Mil- 
waukee Journal’s annual consumer hab- 
its survey, some one in 77.5% of all the 
city’s families regularly totes a lunch 
box, and what but a sandwich would be 
the piece de resistance? More than 270,- 
000 lunches are packed daily in Great 
Milwaukee, adds the Journal. 

It seemed strange to us—or 
was it?—that no one rose to the flour 
milling industry’s defense, the other day 
at the Millers National Federation con- 
vention in Chicago, when Cyrus S. Kauff- 
man, chief of the milling and baking 
division of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, took the industry to task for 
not having been more successful in put- 
ting over whole wheat. Complained he: 
“Today, after years of remarkable de- 
velopment in the knowledge of nutrition, 
there is still not a palatable loaf of a 
complete whole wheat bread on the mar- 
ket. In fact, ‘whole wheat’ is a mis- 
nomer, for the germ is not in.” ... Mr. 
Kauffman was rather pointed, too, when 
he inquired, speaking of the “rapid 
development of soya flour production and 
facilities,” “Will this new product develop 
as a part of the wheat milling industry 
or separate from it?” ... Not as a mill- 
er, or a baker, but as a marketing special- 
ist (Kauffman & Poore, Chicago) does Mr. 
Kauffman make public utterance. He is 
principal economic advisor and govern- 
ment presiding officer of the various in- 
dustry advisory committees, including 
the wheat flour and bakers’ committees. 

A crackle of static from the Millers 
National Federation convention: Tom 
Clark, chief of the Department of Justice 
clap-industry-in-jail men, now that Thur- 
man Arnold has been kicked upstairs to 
the Federal Court, is said to have hoped, 
when he took over Arnold’s anti-trust 
chores, that he could fill the shoes so 
many had felt. 
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GOVERNMENT NOT YET AWAKE TO 
NEEDS OF MILLING INDUSTRY 


Toronto, ONT.—There is as yet no sign that the government at Ottawa is pay- 
ing any attention to the matter of better provision under their taxation system for 
the maintenance in working condition of the flour milling industry, which at present 
is being rapidly worn out by war orders. Almost every week brings new evidence 
of the extreme urgency of the demand for Canadian flour for export to warring allied 
countries while at the same time it is obvious to all who are in touch with this par- 
ticular war industry that the limit of what can be done in the way of production has 
been reached. From now on capacity will decline as plants are worn out. Replace- 
ment is impossible without new capital or more adequate provision of replacement 
funds from earnings. 

If nothing is to be done by the government in the way of providing for this 
rapidly worsening situation wear and tear will before long provide a rude awaken- 
ing for the authorities who have allowed the emergency to develop. When it is 
realized that this country’s milling industry has been allowed to wear out its 
plants while all the world is clamoring for flour and more flour it will not be easy 
hurriedly to repair the mistake, 

It may be that the milling industry itself is not presenting its case in this matter 
with sufficient emphasis. In any event it should take steps in some reasonably or- 
ganized way to present the tragic possibilities to the powers that be in Ottawa. The 
responsible ministers and officials there are busy men, harassed every hour of the 
day with pressing problems which leave no time for voluntary study of matters such 
as this. They probably reason that any really serious developments will be brought 
to their attention by the interests concerned without solicitation from them. They 
may even be justified in assuming that with flour production where it is today the 
country has no need to worry about its milling affairs. 

To make sure that nothing like this will deprive the milling industry of the 
facilities it needs and will increasingly need if current conditions in regard to pro- 
duction are to continue far into the future the facts of their case should be assembled 
in emphatic form and presented to the ministers concerned for their consideration. 
This course will relieve the industry itself of responsibility for a situation which is 
becoming tragic. A.H.B. 





Canadian Mills Are Expected to 
Show Large Increase in Profit 


Toronto, Ont.—In financial circles in 


Production in March totaled 2,193,- 
029 bbls, compared with 1,806,854 in the 
milling companies of this country, name- same month last year. Percentage ‘of 
ly, Lake of the Woods, Maple Leaf, output to capacity amounted to 91.2 as 
Ogilvie, Western Canada and St. Law- against 77.7. This is the largest month’s 
rence, will show substantial increases in 


Canada it is understood that the large 


production in the current crop year, al- 
though December with 2,062,835 bbls 
came close. 


volume of production and probably in 
gross operating profits this year over the 
previous 12 months. With most of them 
the year ends on July 31, corresponding 
with the end of the crop year, but one 
company ends its year with August. In- 
creased taxes of various kinds, and espe- 
cially the excess profits tax, will reduce 
the net, but in spite of this operations 
are expected to be uniformly favorable. 

Certainly never before have Canadian 
milling companies had such large orders 
on their books at this time of year. Even 
at this early date they are booked up 
for the first month of the new-crop year 
and their capacity will be fully engaged 
during the closing months of the cur- 
rent year. This flour is under order 
for the British Ministry of Food. 

In the eight months of crop year end- 
ing March the output of flour in Canada 
totaled 15,591,772 bbls as against a pre- 
ceding 13,285,634 bbls. In some of the 


COUNTRY MILLS NOT EXPORTING 


Reports from the West indicate that 
country flour mills in that part of Can- 
ada are not sharing to any considerable 
extent in the current activity of Cana- 
dian mills at large in the exporting flour 
trade. War business has not so far 
been coming their way. One reason giv- 
en is that the British Food Ministry has 
not studied the possibilities latent in this 
group and has made no effort to use 
them as a source of flour supply. The 
explanation of such an oversight must 
be that Canadian agencies through which 
the British buyers are operating have 
not studied the western country mills 
situation. It is not likely that buyers 
operating from England would have the 
knowledge as to qualifications and ca- 
pacities of such mills which would lead 
pre-war years production for the 12 them to place orders there unless in- 
months was no larger than that of the spired to do so by their advisers in Can- 
first eight months of the current year. ada. 

This year’s output of flour by Canadian In this connection it is to be noted 
mills promises to be the largest in the that country mills in the Canadian west 
history of the trade. have never been actively in the exporting 


a 


trade on their own account. In prewar 
days their participation in this branch 
of the business was almost always 
through middlemen located either on the 
Pacific coast or in eastern Canada. Dur- 
ing the first great war a number of these 
brokers and merchants bought flour from 
western mills and from country mills in 
Ontario for shipment in buyers’ bags to 
seaboard for export. The volume of this 
trade became quite large towards the 
end of the war and for some years after 
the peace. It proved profitable for both 
mills and buyers and was a source of 
added supply for which the purchasing 


authorities were grateful. That any pos- 
sibilities of this kind have been over. 
looked this time is rather surprising but 
may easily have grown out of the ori- 
ginal policy of the British which decreed 
that only mills which had been doing an 
exporting trade before the war would be 
eligible. That rule was understandable 
at the time but if it is still in effect 
should be changed or eliminated. Any 
flour mill large or small anywhere in Can- 
ada should be allowed to contribute what 
it can to the satisfaction of today’s in- 
satiable demand for Canadian flour for 
war uses Overseas. 


<> 





Canadian Trade Is Anxiously 
Awaiting New Flour Ceiling 


Ont. — The flour trade 
throughout Canada is waiting with a 
good deal of anxious expectancy for a 
decision of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in the matter of a new 
ceiling on flour. The present arrange- 
ment was announced as a temporary 
measure which would be replaced with 
something more definite and permanent 
as soon as the price of wheat had been 
brought into harmony with the govern- structure. There would be no danger 
ment’s war control policies. For the of lower grades getting seriously out of 
time being the flour ceiling was declared __ line. 

to be the highest price for each com- 
pany at which it had sold flour during 
the basic period. This means that ceil- is one commodity which the control au- 
ings differ considerably as between vari- _thorities are determined to keep where it 
ous mills and such has been the case’ is. Canada has seen no change in bread 
for many months now. prices since the war began. According- 
ly, the higher cost of flour, due to a 
from the original 70c to around $1 bu considerable rise in wheat, has been ab- 
for No. 1 northern at Fort William. To sorbed by the trade or covered by sub- 
cover this rise the board is allowing sidy. The existing arrangement might 
mills the difference between the esti- stand were it not so manifestly unbal- 
mated price of wheat to them when the anced, confusing and unfair. 

ceiling went on, and whatever the grain 
is now worth in terms of flour. Some 
adjustment in this arrangement is long 
overdue. It is confusing to all con- 
cerned, 


‘ToroNnTOo, business in favor of the other. Domestic 
goodwill must be kept alive and brands 
protected. Accordingly the ceiling is an 
extremely important factor. It should 
be based on the cost of wheat plus a 
reasonable allowance for conversion and 
overall profit. If the ceiling were placed 
on the top grade of flour alone al! he- 
low that might safely be left to take 
their own places in the general price 


The important thing so far as flour is 
concerned is the ceiling on bread. This 


In the meantime wheat has gone up 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINNIPEG CEREAL CHEMISTS’ 

CLUB GETS A.A.C.C. CHARTER 

Winniree, Man.—The Winnipeg Ce- 

As matters stand, Canadian mills are Teal Chemists Club ceased to exist May 
devoting most of their attention to the 7 when it changed its name to the Winni- 
exporting trade. They are booked to the peg Section of the American Association 
end of August and could readily sell of Cereal Chemists, as the result of ob- 
more were the capacity to produce avail- taining a charter from the international 
able. But no miller who has any domes- Organization. The change of name was 
tie business to protect would be foolish opted officially by amendment o/ the 
enough to neglect that branch of his Constitution at the annual business meet- 
ing held in the Grange Hotel. 

The American Association of Cereal 
Chemists has another section in Canada 
at Toronto, and 12 sections distri!uted 
over the United States. It is the largest 
association in the world devoting itself 
entirely to a study of cereals and cereal 
products. 

W. O. S. Meredith, of the staff of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners La}ora- 
tory, was elected chairman of the Winni- 
peg section. D. S. Kaufman, superi?- 
tendent Dominion Malting Co., Ltd., was 

_ elected vice chairman, and J. A. Hessel, 
baking technologist, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., secretary-treasurer. 


ACREAGE REDUCTION 
COSTS $19,250,000 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Payments made 
to farmers in the three prairie prov- 
inces under the wheat acreage reduc- 
tion program for 1942 amounted to 
roughly $19,250,000. Saskatchewan 
farmers received $10,500,000, while 
those in Alberta received close to 
$5,500,000 and Manitoba $3,250,000. 
Practically all of the payments have 
now been completed. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























NITRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


a wire ‘SDOM 


QtiA-CLUTEN 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


“HAV ASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














THEY COME UP SMILING! 








‘HOT’ OR ‘COLD’ RUSSELL-MILLER 
FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PRODUCE 
GOOD BREAD UNDER A WIDE RANGE OF 
CONDITIONS 


THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST . POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters » Mi is, Minn. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















WHE 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


~FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


HOLDS KEY POSITION 














Donald D. Davis, former president of 
Mills, 
designated as the man responsible for 
carrying out War Production Board 
policy in an administrative order issued 
May 10 outlining the functions and or- 
ganization of the office of vice chairman 


General Inc., Minneapolis, was 


for operations, to which he was re- 
cently appointed. 

Charles E. Wilson, 
Electric Co. president, who is Donald 
Nelson’s executive vice chairman, issued 
the directive clarifying and expanding 
Mr. Davis’ 
WPB’s two top executive officers. 

Under the directive Mr. Davis becomes 
fully responsible for: 

1. Determining the present and antici- 
pated supply of critical resources, and 
requirements for those critical resources. 

2. Eliminating less essential uses of 


former General 


functions as one of the 


critical resources. 

3. Increasing supplies of critical re- 
sources. 

4. Directing the flow of critical ma- 
terials. 


By Emmet Dougherty 


Donald D. Davis 
. to direct and supervise . . 


5. Directing the scheduling of pro- 
duction and delivery of critical com- 
ponents and end products. 

6. Directing the utilization of facili- 
ties to maintain schedules, and to assure 
the best utilization of existing productive 
facilities and available manpower. 

In setting up his 
handle the duties in- 
Mr. out into 
private industries, the government, and 


organization to 
multiplicity of 


volved, Davis reached 


the teaching profession to select his 


deputy vice chairman and 


officials. 


other key 
John Hall becomes deputy vice 
chairman for field operations; John P. 
Gregg, assistant vice chairman for field 
operations, and others with their duties, 
include John Mohler, as scheduling of- 
ficer; Joseph E. Adams, as materials 
officer; J. B. Walker, as orders officer, 
and John H. Martin as program imple- 
mentation officer. 

Most of these officials have been asso- 
ciated in important capacities with the 
Washington war agencies since 1941. 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 


FISHING IN CANADA 

Louis J. Dudt, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association; Wendel 
Fleckenstein, president of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania; W. L. Glasser, of Snyder's 
Doughnut Co., and Fred Olson, district 
manager for the Red Star Yeast and 
Products Co., Pittsburgh, are spending 
some time in Canada on a fishing expe- 
dition. 


ANNUAL CUSTOM 

O. D. Fisher, president of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, following 
his annual custom, is spending several 
days in conference with associates in the 
lumber industry at Kansas City and 
visiting properties in which he is inter- 
ested in the Missouri Ozarks. 


TRIP EXTENDED 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
continued on East after the meeting of 
the Millers National Federation in Chi- 
cago for a two weeks’ visit with friends 
in the trade. 


HOME FROM HOSPITAL 

John A. Willis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, returned home from 
the hospital early this week after a suc- 
cessful operation that promises to cor- 
rect a circulatory difficulty. 


EASTERN TRIP 

C. T. Vandenover, vice president At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 


PRIORITIES PROBLEMS 

O. F. Kelley, president of Boonville 
(Mo.) Mills Co., returned to Kansas 
City from the Millers Federation meet- 
ing, where he continued to work on pri- 


orities that will enable him to rebuild his 
mill at once. The flour mill burned a 
fortnight ago, and since that time part 
of the Boonville flour is being milled 
elsewhere. 


CRITICALLY ILL 

J. R. Henderson, Atlanta regional 
manager, bulk products sales, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has been critically ill 
in an Atlanta hospital for the past few 
weeks. He was taken sick suddenly, 
and no visitors were allowed for some 
time. He is improving, although slowly. 


TRANSFERRED 

J. J. Guest, formerly representative 
of the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, at the Little Rock, Ark., 
office, transferred to Atlanta on 
May 2 and will work out of the office 
managed by T. L. Brice. 


was 


INTO MIDWEST 

Henry Faust, of the Philadelphia feed 
and grain firm of King Brothers & 
Co., returned May 5 from a short busi- 
ness trip to St. Louis. 


EASTERN VISIT 
L. J. Schuster, Toledo, and 


Mrs. Schuster, have gone to New York 
on a visit. 


grain, 


MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 

Several millers went on to New York 
following the federation convention in 
Chicago. Among those calling on the 
trade were C. T. Vandenover, vice presi- 
dent Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visiting H. J. Greenbank & Co; L. J. 
Boucher, sales manager durum depart- 
ment Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; H. M. Meech, president 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., whose 
headquarters were with M. S. Brownold 
Co., and F. E. Roth, president Gooch 


Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
at the offices of E. S. Thompson, the 
mill’s representative. Also introduced 
on the produce exchange floor were 
George Gesegnet, Buffalo flour broker, 
and C, O. Cappen, formerly chemist with 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills, 
and now connected with Stein Hall Mfg. 
Co., the guest of J. Ullrich. 


WITH NASHVILLE TRADE 

Earl Fuqua, Little Rock, southern rep- 
resentative of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. and Allen Barry, of the 
Barry-Carter Milling Co., Lebanon, 
Tenn., visited in Nashville among the 
flour trade. 
BUSINESS TREND UP 

Charles C. Reynolds, director of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from an extended 
trip through the southeastern states, and 
reports that business is decidedly on the 
upgrade in that region. 


RECOVERING FROM ILLNESS 

Daniel F. Casey, well-known bakery 
representative of General Mills, Inc., is 
recovering at his home in East Orange, 
N. J., from a sudden illness which he 
suffered last week. 


IN ST. LOUIS 

H. C. Marbut, manager Southern Mill- 
ing Co., Augusta, Ga., was a visitor in 
St. Louis. 
SALES CONFERENCE 

Ellis D. English, vice president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
is in Minneapolis for a two-day sales 
conference at the Commander-Larabee 
headquarters. 


BIRTHDAY TRAVELER 


Cyrus S. Coup, president Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, ob- 
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served his birthday last week by visit. 
ing his married daughter who lives jp 
St. Louis. He is dean of the Toledy 
millers and grain dealers and has been 
located at Toledo since 1901. 


TEXAS WHEAT PLENTIFUL 

Earl Ferguson, Brackett Grain Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, visited friends jp 
Kansas City over the week end. He 
says there still is plenty of wheat op 
Texas farms, and that the oats crop is 
very thin. One purpose of his visit was 
to take a closer look at the alarming 
corn situation. 


x &* &k* k& * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~ * we *& * 


E. Donald Rogers, lieutenant junior 
grade, U.S.N.R., has been transferred 
from Quonset Point, R. I. to the flight 
selection service headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. Lieutenant Rogers was formerly 
vice president and sales manager of the 
Atkinson Milling Co. 

* 

H. H. Stevens, assistant credit man- 
ager of the Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, 
Utah, has joined the Navy and is now 
in training at the University of Indiana. 

* 

Miss Mary Louise Theis, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Theis, Kansas 
City, received her commission as ensign 
in the WAVES last week, and is spend- 
ing her 10-day furlough in Kansas City, 
before reporting for duty at a base on 
the west coast, near the air field where 
her brother, Bill, is also studying and 
training for a commission. F. A. Theis 
is president of Simonds-Shields-'Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 

* 

J. A. Schodde, a flour salesman for 
the Ogden branch of Sperry Flour Co. 
holds a lieutenant’s commission in the 
Army Air Force. 








* 


The twin sons of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
H. Schwegman, the former a Cincinnati 
flour man, are Army air cadets, stationed 
at Mississippi State College for pre- 
flight training. They are Ralph, Jr., and 
Robert. They enlisted last October, a 
week after their eighteenth birthday, 
prior to which they were engincering 
students at the University of Cincinnati. 
They were called into service on Jan. 19 
and have been stationed at Fort [enja- 
min Harrison, Ind., and Kessler Field, 
Miss., before being assigned to their 
present base. 

* 

Lt. Fred Hardy, former assistant srain 
buyer for the Sperry Flour Co. at Og- 
den, Utah, is in the air intellizence 
school at Harrisburg, Pa. 

* 

James L. Jewell, Kansas City flour 
is now in the 
been promoted to sergeant, and is work- 
ing in base headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash. 


broker who army, has 


* 
R. J. Bramwell, of the office staff of 


_the Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, Utah, is 


now a private in the Army Air Forces 
stationed at Gardner Field, Taft, al. 
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WINS READY ACCEPTANCE 


A distinctive product merits a distinctive package. Many products are bought and 


preferred for their quality appearance. 


Knowing this, the Percy Kent Bag Company has for years stressed distinctive design 
in the manufacture of bags for millers. And the Percy Kent Bag Company has helped 


create many of the most effective flour brand designs now in use. 


This valuable creative service is available to you, in the Percy Kent design department. 
If you wish to discuss development and reproduction of an acceptance-winning bag 


design, phone or write your nearest Percy Kent Bag Company factory or office. 





Vocecy KENT BAG COMPANY, INC 


PLANTS anv OFFICES: Kansas CIty BUFFALO e New York MINNEAPOLIS 


SAN FRANCISCO e CHICAGO e WICHITA e OKLAHOMA CITY 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, 
Chicago 
$3.42@ 
3.32@ 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter 95% patent 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


bo DO Co em OO OO OO SO CO to 


Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 
Family patent ee Pee eee ee 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§$280-lb cottons. 


per sack (cwt), 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River 


packed in 100 Ibs. 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
$3.37@ 3.42 re Pr G.c00@ &, 
3.27@ 3.32 rer fee er 
3.10@ 3.20 cece @ocee cove 
ee 3.20@ od oveee 

3.15@ 3.25 3.444 

2.604 2.68@ 

ee. Pere cooe® 

ca @rece 3.98@ 

ee eMavce 3.064 
2.65 rrr, Fern oven 
2.30 wer, Freee osoe® 


3.44 
3.44 
3.49 
3.06 


Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Dakota 


Montana 


ret 
+++ -@ 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 
B 
$....@ 3.80 
++-@ 3.70 
--@ 3.38 
-@ 3.66 3. 
o@uicee 
o@ i.e coco ses es 
. fee onseWpeones caceesee 
aWescae 3.70@ 3.75 saaueses coos Bocce 
o@ veces coco @eocee coee@oces oDeves 
-@ 2.95 
-@ 2.65 re, fPee ovcoG@ece coae@ecee 


points for soft winter wheat flour. 


uffalo New York Baltimore 

$3.73@ 3.84 oseeQ@ecee 

3.50@ 3.70 ode a wes 

3.40@ 3.60 ageaensees 

62@ 3.70 err. sree 
3 


$3.75@ 
3.55@ 
3.40@ 
3.65@ 
.60 eee, seer 3.45@ 
-@.... eee 


3.554 


.80@ 2.9 oe rer 2.724 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 
Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 ....@4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 a sens 


**In cottons, Fort William 


ooce ° 
cece Daves 


—<—J 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
$3.73@ 3 
3.63@ 
3.52@ 
3.58@ 


Cincinnati 
3.85 B. 00te as 
3.65 
3.51 
3.75 
3. 


tNashville 
Res -@ 4,39 
oD ecee i 
e@uvee 
oD acer 
A8@ eDecers 
Ter) Sete ee, fre 
3.96@ 4.06 cone eae 
3.73@ 3.83 cave Doses 
3.53@ 3.6: ee: Pera 
e@Deces cooeQeeoee 
o@Ducee enoe@ovece 
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3. 
3.62 
3. 
3. 


Toronto 
5s 3d 


5.20 


Spring exports§ 
Ontario 90% patentst 


basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {98-Ilb cottons 





MILLS’ WHEAT STOCKS 
ABOVE 1941 FIGURE 


Department of Commerce Quarterly Re- 
port Indicates Fair Rise—Figure 
Below Last Quarter 


Stocks of wheat 
held by mills at the close of the quar- 
period ending March 31, 1943, 
to 172,468,153 bus, as com- 
pared with 190,501,700 bus reported for 
the preceding quarter and 160,300,419 
bus reported as of March 31, 1942, ac- 
to the of Com- 


Wasutnoron, D. C. 


terly 
amounted 


cording Department 
merce. 

Wheat flour stocks in all positions held 
by all mills reporting amounted to 4,- 
235,066 bbls. 
767 milling concerns owning or operating 
927 mills. 

Of the total stocks of wheat on March 
31 owned and stored for others by the 
(172,468,153 40,- 
406,191 bus were stored for others. Of 
the 132,061,962 bus owned by the mills, 


Reports were received from 


mills reporting bus), 


90.5% was in private terminal elevators, 
in transit and in mills and mill elevators 
attached to mills; 5.1% in public ter- 
minal elevators, and 4.4% in country 
elevators. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PEARLSTONE FIRM CONTINUED 

New York, N. Y.—Announcement is 
made of a new firm, H. S. Pearlstone 
Co., with office in the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, to continue the business 
of the late Howard S. Pearlstone. This 
partnership of Mrs. 


is a composed 


Pearlstone and 
Reilly 


stone for 


John F. Reilly. 
associated with Mr. 

many years and will 

active manager. 


Mr. 
Pearl- 
be the 


Jas 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT LOSS IN FLOOD 
EXAGGERATED, SAYS CCC 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Reports current 
in the trade that immense quantities of 
CCC wheat, stored in steel and wooden 
bins in North Dakota, were lost through 
flood 
rect, 


conditions a month ago are not cor- 
according to CCC headquarters in 
Minneapolis. It is true that some wheat 
could not be reclaimed, even for feed, 
but the quantity is said to have been 
negligible. The at Mandan was 
greater than all the other territory com- 
bined, but the total, it is said, did not 
to over five or six carloads. 
Prompt handling and reconditioning was 
responsible for staving off what promised 
at first to be a very serious loss. 


loss 


amount 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSH OF LAKE SHIPPING 
LIKELY WHEN ICE BREAKS 


Burrato, N. Y.—One of the greatest 
early season grain rushes of recent years 
is expected to materialize as soon as 
ice conditions allow vessels to operate on 
steady schedules. At present elevators 
are holding 13,214,843 bus, an unusually 
low amount for this season of the year 
as capacity is approximately 28,000,000 
bus. So far this season only one cargo 


of about 270,000 bus has been unloaded. 





Inquiry Asked on Equipment 
Scarcity for Distillery Feed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Paul E. Had- 
lick, counsel for a Senate agriculture 
subcommittee, disclosed May 6. that 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson has 
been asked to fix responsibility for the 
reported waste of distillery by-products 
from which protein feeds could have 
been made. 

Mr. Hadlick’s disclosure accompanied 
testimony by William A. McArthur, di- 
rector of the Commodity Credit Corp.’s 
grain division, that failure to obtain 
equipment for utilization of grain by- 
products at alcohol distilleries prevented 
a salvage for feed of a substantial part 
of 10,000,000 tons of wheat and corn 
going to distilleries each month. 

In addition to whole grain used by 
distillers, substantial quantities of gran- 
ular flour made by flour mills have been 
sold to distillers for conversion into al- 


cohol. From this granular flour there 
is practically no recovery of distillery 
feed, although 40% of the wheat ground 
by millers is recovered by the millers 
as feed. 

A total of 10,000,000 bus of wheat 
has been earmarked for grinding into 
granular flour under the wheat-alcohol 
program thus far in the April-June 
period, it was disclosed. During the 
initial period of three months only 7,- 
500,000 bus were ground. It is reported 
that additional commitments for govern- 
ment wheat are being made daily, with 
prospects for a total of at least 15,000,- 
000 bus being used before the end of 
this period. New flour mills which have 
joined the granular flour program in- 
clude the Hanover Star Milling Co., 
Germantown, IIl., and the Lakeview 
Milling Co., of Chambersburg, Pa. 


Several boats trapped in the ice outside 
the breakwater for the last week are 
grain laden and more than a dozen others 
are en route or waiting for ice to disap- 
pear before loading for Buffalo. 

Duluth reports that since the opening 
of navigation Canadian steamers have 
brought in 801,000 bus of barley on which 
duty has been paid and diverted to do- 
mestic stocks. Also arriving was a 79,- 
000-bu of wheat that was run 
through a local house and reshipped in 
cars to move to Texas for milling and 
export. 


cargo 


A rye cargo of 257,000 bus loaded out 
for delivery at Chicago. Lake shipping 
of grain slowed up to some extent last 
week, officials stated, due to a number of 
steamers. with ice bound at 
Buffalo. 


cargoes 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WHEAT PREMIUMS STRONG 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The active de- 
mand for feed wheat is a strong factor 
in maintaining cash wheat prices, partic- 
ularly on the off grades, but this is also 
reflected in stronger premiums on mill- 
ing varieties. While milling demand is 
only fair, there is not enough of the 
choice stuff left to go round, and wheat 
testing 15 to 16% protein readily brings 
premiums of 5@10c bu over wheat test- 
ing 12 to 13%. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAM KELLY REPRESENTATIVE 
The H. C. Danforth Co., of Cleveland, 
is announced as new representative in 
Cleveland and parts of northern Ohio 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. Albert Palda is asso- 
ciated with the Danforth Co. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of millfeed from Minneap- 
during April were 56,460 tons, 
screenings 5,160, meal 23,160. 
For the crop year, Aug. 1, 1942, to April 
30, were: millfeed 448,860 tons, screen- 
ings 46,590, linseed meal 265,970. 


olis 


linseed 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CHEMISTS ELECT 
F. D. MACHON AS CHAIRMAN 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The annual meeting of 
the Midwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, May 3, 
resulted in the election of F. D. Machon, 
Durkee Famous Foods, chairman. 
Vice chairman elected was former sec- 
retary-treasurer F. C. Buzzelle, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. E. A. Vaupel, U.S. 
Q.M.C. Subsistence Laboratory, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. R. A. Ba- 
rackman, 
sented the report of the nominating 
committee. 


as 


Tictor Chemical Works, pre-_ 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
States at the close of the week 
May 1, 1943, and May 2, 1942, as rm 
to the United States Bureau of Agri 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Caniudian 

-——in bhond— 
May1 May? 
19438 1942 
4,450 12,356 


and 
United 

nding 
ported 
iltural 


7-~American— 

Mayl May 2 

1942 

229,407 

63,363 

4,642 

17,333 

6,344 

Flaxseed 1,481 3,230 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 

Canadian markets May 1 (figures fer cor- 

responding date a year ago given in paren- 

theses): wheat, none (215,000 bus); corn, 

3,938,000 (3,675,000); oats, none (none); rye 
24,000 (24,000). 


1,042 


203 


903 


295 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of fi:axseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended May 8, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 19:3 1942 
Minneapolis 123 125 56 31 = 790 1,928 
Duluth 5 168 294 7 637 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments. 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 8, in tons, with comparisins: 

7~Receipts— -—Shipments- 

1943 1942 9 1942 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Philadelphia 
Milwaukee 


1,725 
400 
300 


1 000 
300 
40 





A New Era 








(Gontinued from page 22.) 
six- to twelve-month period of adjust- 
ment and reorientation immediately fol- 
lowing peace, which may come suddenly 
and rather unexpectedly. 

Never in modern times have the stock 
piles been so low and the necessity s0 
tremendous for peacetime production and 
distribution. When hostilities cease, the 
fundamental needs will be large and the 
cupboard empty. The greatest primary 
element in the after-war business situa- 
tion is the factor of deferred demand, 
which will cry out to be filled as soon 
as peace comes. 

After the war, we will doubtless have 
to count on a very heavy food 
goods production for the world for 
some years to come. Our production of 
foods for the remainder of the world 
must be kept especially high for some 
years, not only to assist in feeding the 
undernourished peoples of the world, but 
also for negotiating purposes wit! for 
eign nations. 

It would appear that manufacture and 
merchandising of the products of the 
milling industry should continue when 
peace comes as though the war had net 
stopped. The foreign demand for the 
miller’s products may even be in‘ reased 
for several years. The demand up 
America for goods, especially food, wher 
peace comes will be large. We must 


and 
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BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co.. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


SE 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R. FisHERr, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 














FEEDSTUFFS 


he feed man’s weekly newspaper 
eI $2. 00 per year 
re South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ublished by The Northwestern Miller staff 
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hold our doors wide open for the ex- 
change of goods of other nations. 

If we are unwilling to trade with the 
world, and if we withdraw within our- 
selves, we will pay the price of so doing. 
Our country must exercise a leadership 
in the world. We must provide for 
greater trade between nations, and we 
must remember that international trade 
is not carried on over any one-way road. 

The days of old empires have come 
and gone, and world economic statesman- 
ship is now the order of the day. 


A Young Industry 

The milling industry is one of the 
oldest in the land, yet in new achieve- 
ments and in promising opportunities 
for commercial restoration and advance- 
ment, the industry is probably younger 
today than in any previous year of this 
century. 

The impetus of war, the application of 
modern food science, the efficient use of 
material resources, and sound manage- 
ment adventurous in research and tech- 
nology, have brought benefits to the mill- 
ing industry and flour trade, and have 
added whole new fields to the industry’s 
postwar possibilities and new ideas to 
the miller’s concept of the future. 

We are thankful for our many bless- 
ings; being thankful for our blessings 
brings the opportunity for more bless- 
ings. We are happy that we can con- 
tinue to render an economic service to 
the American people and to the peoples 
of the world. However, being millers 
and practical business men, we realize 
that the promise of a stabilized milling 
industry and a permanent period of 
prosperity is a will-of-the-wisp that we 
must not follow. 

Either we go forward or backward. 
Either we progress or we die. We saw 
the slow process of death during the 
1930’s when the industry was in a de- 
pression. We have been revived in the 
early 1940’s by increasing production, 
stimulated by the war. 

Let us continue that upward trend by 
sound management, by constantly im- 
proving our product, by extending its 
use, by educating the public about the 
nutritious desirability of our product, 
and by seeking better methods of mer- 
chandising its inherent values. No mat- 
ter how good a product is, it must be 
sold. 


Industrial Statesmanship 

Let us be industrial statesmen, willing 
to work with the industry, to work with 
the government, and to work with our 
employees. 

The good earth, the sun and the clouds 
of heaven have been our partners down 
through the years. The medical profes- 
sion is now praising our product. The 
government itself is our premier sales- 
man today. We can and will continue 
to move forward if we plan well and 
if we have the will to do so. With 
vision, energy and intelligence, we can 
raise our sights, glimpse the new hori- 
zon, the new opportunities, and the new 
responsibilities of the milling industry 
in the world of tomorrow. 

When this war ends, we are not going 
back to the 1930’s. We couldn’t go back 
even if we wanted to. Our greatest 
achievements are yet ahead. We will 
not go back to the horse and buggy days 
and the kerosene lamp period. We can’t 
go back; we must go forward. 

Let the ancient prayer, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” answered now in 
war, be answered also in the happier 
days that are to come! 


“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of Rasy 
the High Protein ‘ay, 


Turkey Wheat ae 
Country, e e | 
INDEPENDENT pe: 
OWNER ee 


MANAGED 











WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


of Ms PHERSON, _ KANSAS ° 





sien RR REE PTE 
Ld vas 

5 ‘ ieee 

hae ets 











BY R- ANTET: 


J. M. CHILTON, en. 2 ptt as 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








NOW AS ALWAYS IT’S 


Spring Wheat Flour For Flavor 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Millers of North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, nN. y. 











Just theeream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“Ciremo”’ 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 














U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales, production and direc- 
tions for next week light in the Southwest, 
sales reaching only 33%, compared with 
112% the previous week and 23% a year 
ago. 

Apparently jobbers and bakers alike well 
stocked, Running time drooped to 53% 





of capacity in Kansas City, and country” 


mills reported a similar experience, This 
does not mean, however, that the mills are 
idle half time, for pulverizing of feed wheat 
and manufacture of alcohol grits are taking 
a larger and larger share of running time, 
in some cases amounting to half the mill's 
output. 

With no interest to speak of from buy- 
ers, and little interest in shipments from 
those who have contracts that are not being 
moved on schedule, millers are concerned 
about this dull period, for there are many 
reasons which may be serious for the food 
program as well as the milling industry 
itself. 

A shortening shortage among family users 
and a backlog of hoarded flour are two 
reasons which seem evident. If these causes 
continue to hold down running time, the 
output of millfeed will continue small and 
insufficient for needs. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 8: 
lished brands of family flour 3.9 
bakers short patent $3.20@ 3.30, 95% $3.15 
@ 3.25, straights $3.10@ 3.20, first clear $2.60 
@ 2.85, second clear $2.50@ 2.65, low grade 
$2.40@ 2.50, 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 6 quiet, 8 slow and 10 
dull, Several report business suddenly 
dropped, 

Oklahoma City: Sales unchanged at 30%; 
70% of the bookings taken by the bakers; 
operation remained stable at 70% and prices 
closed unchanged. Quotations per sack 
(cwt) May 8: hard wheat short patent 
$3.67@4.40, soft wheat. short patent $3.67 
@4.40, standard patent $3.57@ 4.20, bakers 
extra fancy $3.62@3.67, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.49@3.55, bakers standard $3.47@3.57. 

Omaha: Mills booked sales ranging from 
20 to 100% of capacity. Considerable sold 
to bakers, although a moderate volume of 
family also sold, Prices unchanged. (luo- 
tations per sack (ewt) May 8: family 
fancy $3.70, family standard $3.40, bakers 
short $3.30, bakers standard $3.20. 

Wichita: Sales from 25 to 40%, directions 
from 100 to 120%; prices unchanged, 

Hutchinson: Interest quickened somewhat 
but volume of new business disappointing. 
Only a few small lots sold, the late break 
serving as a_ check. Shipping directions 
satisfactory with some and slow with others. 

Salina: Demand has been very slow, with 
prices about unchanged, Shipping direc- 
tions satisfactory. 

Texas: With no round lot bakers’ business 
in the first week of May, such as came in 
the previous week, volume of sales light, 
running from 10% of capacity with some 
to 20 or 25% with others, and mainly or 
entirely in home territory; export business 
out for the time being, and though Texas 
mills are in line in the Southeast, demand 
from that direction is lacking. Approach 
of new crop has much to do with the 
present dullness. Operations about un- 
changed at 60 to 75% of capacity. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations per sack (cwt) May 
7: family flour 50’s, extra high patent $3.80 
@4.20, high patent $3.55@3.95; standard 
bakers 100's, 44% or less ash, $3.35@3.51; 
first clears, sacked, 100's, $2.80@3 delivered 
Texas common points. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: General inquiry about the 
lightest on the crop, and so far the current 
week there has been no improvement. Buy- 
ers seem to have taken a holiday, and 
show no interest whatever in fresh pur- 
chases for either near-by or deferred deliv- 
ery. Sven the government is out of the 
market for the time being, so far as spring 
wheat flour is concerned. Bookings by the 
Northwest amounted to about 36% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 25% a week earlier 
and 34% a year ago. 

Directions coming in a little better, but 
there is still wide room for improvement. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 11: estab- 
lished brands short patents $3.44, spring 
first patent $3.37@ 3.42, standard patent $3.27 
@3.32, fancy clear $3.25@ 3.35, first clear 
$3.10@3.20, second clear $2.55@2.65, whole 
wheat $3.35@3.40. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: still in- 
active, inquiry light and sales confined to 
an occasional car. Trade well Supplied for 
time being, and not inclined to add to hold- 
ings. Demand for millfeed far exceeds the 
Supply; midds. and red dog wanted, but 
Straight cars of these grades are a rarity. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: For the first time in about a 
month demand shows a slight improvement. 
Buying not active or general, but several 
factors reported a few sales of moderate 
sized lots. Buyers remain indifferent. Ship- 
ping directions fair. Family flour business 
continues light and deliveries only fair. 
Quotations per sack (cwt) May 8: spring 
top patent $3.42@3.59, standard patent $3.32 







@3.50, first clear $3.06@3.43, second clear 
$2, family flour $4.40@4.48; hard winter 
short patent $3.37@ 3.65, 95% patent $3.27@ 
3.50, first clear $2.86@3.15, soft winter short 
patent $3.57@ 4.51, standard patent $3.43@ 
1.26, first clear $3.32@3.54. 


St. Louis: Majority of local mills report 
quietest period in many a day. Buying 
restricted mainly to small bakers for 60 to 
90 days. No particular demand for clears 
of any grade, Prices unchanged to slightly 
higher. With most of the bakers being 
booked up to carry them into the new crop, 
jobbers finding new business very slow. 
Specifications light, 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 8: soft 
wheat bakers straight and patent (ceiling 
price) $3.98, cake flour $4.56, family soft 
wheat’ short patent $3.98@4.29, Straight 
$3.98@4.29, first clear $3.064@ 3.32; hard 
wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.44, 
family short patent $3.57 @ 3.83, Straight and 
95% $3.44@ 3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06; 
spring wheat bakers patent, straight and 
95% $3.44, 

Toledo: No reported change. Sales con- 
tinue very slow. Earlier in the crop year 
there was a period of liberal buying, heavy 
Sales and sovernment purchases. Then 
came stabilization, ceilings imposed on flour 
and other foods, and the fear of prices 
getting out of hand subsided. So at last 
the present dull period seems inevitable in 
spite of the prospect that heavier opera- 
tion may be resumed most any time with 
every prospect of the largest production re- 
corded in years, 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27¢ 
rate points to New York, May 7, was around 
$1.62%, or 19 over the close of Chicago 
July future, basis having shifted from May 
to July. There is evidence of some cur- 
tailment of operation as result of diminished 
sales and directions. No prices and quota- 
tions on flour available. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo: Buyers in the market only in a 
formal way for the most part, placing 
orders only to round out stocks, and using 
up old contracts for current need. Trade 
reflected rather heavy orders of six weeks 
ago and not stirred by anything in the 
news to insure further protection, Direc- 
tions only fair—a Source of considerable 
concern to by-products departments of the 
mills, particularly feed, where demand con- 
siderably exceeds present supplies. Selling 
forces expect a pick-up toward the latter 
part of the month, based on rapid consump- 
tion of supplies and continuing heavy de- 
mand, together with restrictions on other 


foods. Spring first clears continue scarce 
and prices firm. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 8: spring 
short patent $3.80, spring standard patent 
$3.70, spring high gluten $3.79, top family 
patent $4.63, first clear $3.38, southwestern 
short patent $3.66, pastry $3.77. 


New York: Dullness persists as buyers’ 
stocks on hand preclude interest. Flour 
piled up beyond expectations until not only 
new business but also deliveries on old con- 
tracts negligible, for while shipments into 
New York during the past few months larg- 
est on record, consumption has not increased 
to a comparable degree. Many mills press- 
ing representatives for immediate business, 
making concessions to obtain it which pro- 
duce only the most limited results, A 
feature of the market is the more liberal 
offerings of soft winter wheat flour from 
the East released because of the heavy sales 
of feed, and in spite of nearness of the 
new crop. Spring wheat clears also some- 
what more abundant, although Kansas 
grades scarce. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 8: spring 
high glutens $3.73@3.84, standard patents 
$3.50@3.70, clears $3.40@ 3.60; hard winter 
high glutens $3.62@ 3.70, standard patents 
$3.55@3.60; soft winter Straights, Pennsyl- 
vania $3.70@3.75. 


Boston: New business hard to uncover 
and trade continues to mark time, feeling 
there is nothing to get excited about. While 
supplies are being worked off gradually 
buyers in general have enough flour on the 
books for several months and are not likely 
to cover ahead any farther unless market 
strength should develop. Inquiries infre- 
quent and commitments for no more than 
minimum car lots. Sellers not pressing too 
hard for business and apparently no bargain 
prices floating around to tempt the trade. 
Lack of business was apparent both in bak- 
ing and family flour trade. Retail sales 
have slowed down greatly and replacement 
is unnecessary. Shipping directions continue 
lighter than usual. Prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations per sack (cwt) May 8: spring high 
sluten $3.88@ 3.98, short patent $3.73@3.88, 
standard patent $3.63@ 3.73, first clear $3.52 


@ 3.62; southwestern short patent $3.58@ 
3.73, standard patent $3.48@3.58; Texas 
short patent $3.68@ 3.78, standard patent 


$3.53@3.68; soft winter patent $3.96@4.06, 
straights $3.73@3.83, clears $3.53 @ 3.63. 


Philadelphia: Only slight changes took 
place in the market last week, General 
undertone firm, but offerings ample as buy- 
ers in most cases show little disposition to 
anticipate requirements. Business confined 
mostly to small lots for immediate wants. 
Quotations per sack (cwt) May 8: spring 
wheat short patent $3.75@3.85, standard 
patent $3.55@3.65, first spring clear $3.40@ 
3.51, hard winter short patent $3.65@3.75, 
95% $3.45@3.55, soft winter straights nom- 
inal. 


Pittsburgh: New business lacking, with 
larger majority of consumers well stocked 
and not inclined to be responsive to over- 
tures of mill representatives, Buyers, for 
the most part, lack interest in market ac- 
tivities. Only limited amounts of spring 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushe]: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
r May July May July May July May July May = July 
A eee 139% 138% 145% 144% 136% 137% eas haves 139% 140 
A eee 139% 138% 146 145% 137% 137% se sees 139% 140 
ae 138% 137% 144% 143% 135% 136% eee eee 139 139 
. eer 138% 137% 144% 143% 135% 136% ives eer 139% 139% 
May 10 ..... 138 137% 144% 1438Y 135% 136% 138% 138% 
a aa 137% 136% 143% 142% 134% 135% é*e0 eee 138% 138% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos 
May-July May July May July Closed ot ga 
a. ete see 126 128% 100% 100% tae cawe «ae 
May 6..... SOR 4 126 128% 99% 100% aot! ; ss 
“Ea ere ‘es. —eaa's 126 128 98% 99% ‘os =e 
May 8..... ee eon: 125% 127% 98% 99% s% jee 
may 10 ..... sas ‘nee 98% 99% ee vows ° 
eer ae dss ee cine oe ‘ean er 98% 99% sau an 
r CORN. —————_OAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
ee i chee 101 101 105 105 102 102 63 61% 59 57% 
= a 101 101 105 105 102 102 63% 61% 59% 57% 
ne ER skkee 101 101 105 105 102 102 62% 61% 59 57 
ee HF iseves 101 101 105 105 102 102 62% 60% 595% 56% 
May 10 ..... 101 101 105 105 102 102 62% 60% 58 56% 
eee 101 101 105 105 102 102 61 59% 57% 55% 
c RYE a ————#F'LAXSEED—___. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
i rer 87% 89% 82% 84% 302 304 302 ror 78% 78% 
ee Me we 88 90% 83% 85% 303 304 303 Sais 78% 78% 
ar SF ccéas 86% 89% 82 83% 306 305% 306 tees 78% 78 
"FF ae 87% 89% 82% 84% 306 305% 306 Sees 78% 78 
May 10 ..... 87% 89% 83% 84% 307 306% 307 anes 78% 78% 
ee Se usecase 86% 88% 82% 83% 309 307% 309 soos 77% 77% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-1b sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago {Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
oy ern $....@40.40 §$... i a Se Pitas ++++@.... $....@42.26 
Hard winter bran ....... ++++@40.40 0 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* -»@40.40 +» @37.75 art Lee Ler ee +» @42.26 
Flour middlingst ....... +++@40.40 .... @37.75 36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 «+» @42,26 
kee ee +++9@40.40 0 ....@87.75 6. .@.... Pe eee ++ @42.26 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
NN I ei ec oe ee $....@45.65 $....@46.48 Te ee Wi.0s eto Fen 
Hard winter bran ....... ee +++-@45.65 ....@.... ee Se ee ee 
Soft winter bran ......._ esvSvess  -»iasMeee. --@.... = ....@ 42.90 . @ 43.30 
Standard middlings* .... Se Jr s+++@45.65  ....@ 46.48 s Seer coe Te 
Flour middlingst ........ Te) -@45.65 ....@46.48 -++-@42.90 -- @43.30 
Se MOE SG Racks eco ee -@45.65 ....@46.48 =) '@.... ex ie. 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
O.., $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
Winnipeg ....... + «+++@28,00 ++++@29.00 oee@.... 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices, 
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wheat and hard winters booked principally 
to the average sized baker. Family de. 
mand lacks energy and life. Shipping di- 
rections on old contracts reported fair. Cake 
flour sales Spotty. Clears in excellent de- 
mand, with offerings reported materially 
improved. Bakers continue to report brisk 
demand for their products. Quotations per 
Sack (cwt) May 8: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.67@ 3.68: first 
Spring clear $3.44 @3.56, hard winter short 
patent $3.67@ 3.80, Straight grade $3.50@ 
3.59, high gluten $3.64@3.80, first clear $3.1 
@3.49, soft winter bakers short patent $4.51 
@ 4.64, straight grade $3.44@3.52. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales continue quiet. Some 
mills pushing for sales under the ceiling 
In fact, a few sales in limited quantities 
made at a good discount under the ceiling 
for both immediate and future Shipments, 
particularly in southwestern hard wheat 
flours. This type in the best demand. pri- 
marily by bread baking and jobbing trade, 
Northern spring wheat flours exceptionally 
quiet. Hints that sale of this type would 
be discontinued by local jobbers. Mid west- 
ern soft wheats also slow, with pur hases 
in limited quantities at discount prices, 
Prices unchanged to easier. Shipping direc. 
tions continue to show a falling of; with 
buyers finding contracts running over ship- 
ment periods, 

Quotations per Sack (cwt) May 8: hard 
spring wheat flours (f.0.b. Minn.) : family 
patent $3.49@3.60, first patent $3.34 t 3.42, 
Standard patent $3.24@ 3.25, fancy clear 
$3.14@3.24, first clear $3.01@3.11, econd 
clear $2.76@ 2.88; hard winter wheat family 
patent no quotation, bakers short patent 
$3.45 @3.46, 95% $3.35@ 3.36, first clear $2.88 
@3.19, second clear $2.63@2.78: soft wheat 
short patent $4.13@ 4.64, Straight §3.424 
3.95, first clear 3$3.27@ 3.44, 


Atlanta: Family flour not moving, either 
with jobbers or blenders. Sales quiet. and 
some attribute this to the nearness of the 
new wheat crop. Shipping directions slow. 
Prices nominally unchanged. Rationing of 
shortening, with the consequent decrease in 
home baking, continues to be the cause of 
slowness of movement of soft wheat family, 
as viewed by many of the trade. (Quota- 
tions per sack (cwt) May 8: spring wheat 
bakers short patent $3.92, standard patent 
$3.83, soft wheat family short patent £4.80, 
fancy patent $4.68; hard wheat low protein 
95%, from the coast, $3.50, bulk: low pro- 
tein 95%, interior, $3.49, bulk, 


Nashville: Business continues about un- 
changed from the past month when buyers 
i their new purchases to an oeca- 
sional lot or so for immediate or reasonably 
prompt shipment. Jobbers, merchants and 
retailers in the South and Southeast stil! 
have moderate Stocks booked the first month 
or so of the new year when they antici- 
pated a good business, but since their sales 
have not come up to expectations and they 
have Some on hand or on contract (in some 
Instances both) they are not showing any 
inclination whatever to make additiona! pur- 
chases, No bookings of any size reported 
as the larger bakers picked up several lots 
a couple of weeks ago and indicate that 
they are not in the market now. While 
the market is Stronger, prices ar un- 
changed. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 8: to job- 
bers and wholesale Srocers: soft winter 
family short patent $4.44@4.61, standard 
patent $4.29@ 4.44, straight $4.14 % 4.29, 
clears $3.99@ 4.14, hard winter wheat short 
patent $4.03@ 4.29, standard patent £3.88@ 
4.03, soft winter high patent pastry flour 


$4.39 
, PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain quiet, local and 
domestic bookings rather limited, but mills 
not pressing sales and buyers taking «very- 
thing the mills offer. Mills already have 
orders on hand to keep operating at ca- 
pacity for some time, Shipping instructions 
have been very good, especially on govern- 
ment business. No new government business. 

Portland: Mill bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest not large, but mills not pressing 
offers. Domestic trade well booked «ahead, 
and only taking small fill-in orders. Ship- 
ping instructions going through in ex-ellent 
shape. 

Government bookings keep mills busy but 
no new bookings have been made. Govern- 
ment giving shipping instructions in a sat- 
isfactory manner, more so than several 
months ago. Chief problem of: the mills 
continues to be the labor problem, with 
all mills short of help, particularly for the 
loading and unloading of cars. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 8: hard 
winters $3.18, bluestem topping $3.21, soft 
wheat straights $3.03, all Montana $3.57, 
high gluten $3.45, cake $3.90, fancy hard 
Wheat clears $3.10; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.33, graham $3.03, cracked wheat $1.13. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour sales 
in domestic market better than normu«l for 
this time of year. Orders coming in steadily 
without any pressure on the part of mills. 
These are all exceptionally busy producing 
export flour, but domestic business taken 
care of as it comes in, Shipment of iixed 
ears slow occasionally because of the diffi- 
culty of getting out feeds in sufficient «uan- 
tities to fill all orders. Lists unchanged. 
Quotations, May 8: top patents $5.3) bbl, 
seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 98’s, tton 
net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills took no new export or- 
ders of any consequence during the week 
However, they have their entire production 
up to end of August booked now. Any new 
business would have to be for shi;ment 
after that date. Most of this flour is for 








account of the British Ministry of Food 
and would be for use of the armed ‘orces, 
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put the West Indies and Newfoundland will 
have their needs supplied when occasion 
requires. Prices unchanged from those of 
a week ago. Quotations, May 8: govern- 
ment regulation grade of Canadian flour 35s 
3d per 280 lbs, cotton, August seaboard. 

Trade in winter wheat flour is quiet. 
Only an odd car is being sold. Market 
limited, since there is little or no export 
demand on account of the high price. Val- 
ues unchanged from those of a week ago. 
Quotations, May 8: pure Ontario winters 
$5.20 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, Mont- 
real freight basis; $5.30@5.40, in second- 
hand cottons; $4.80@4.90 bbl, bulk, in buy- 
ers’ bags, seaboard, for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is coming out slow- 
ly. Bad road conditions and spring activ- 
ity on farms are holding up deliveries. Car 
lots are scarce, but no great demand. 
Prices at the ceiling. Quotations, May 
8: $1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: No new export business re- 
ported, but domestic sales showed some in- 
erease and this was reflected in the Winni- 
peg wheat futures market. Mills are booked 
up into August, and with plants operating 
24 hours a day and seven days a week, 
operators are wondering when they are 
going to be able to call “time-out"’ for a 
thorough check-over. Millers in the market 
for cash wheat last week for supplies of 
Nos. 3 and 4 northern, but offerings re- 
stricted largely to carload lots and total 
sales small. Quotations, May 8: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; seconds to bakers, 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: Faced with an ever-increasing 
demand from bakeries for supplies, distrib- 
utors are finding plenty of outlets for their 
products and accepting with resignation the 
continued lack of export business. Nothing 
in the way of export business has been con- 
firmed for some weeks now and there is no 
prospect of any early change, at least not 
until some freight space is made available. 
There is, however, continued interest in 
Canadian flour of any kind and at almost 
any prices, by importers in Central and 
South America. 

Generally speaking there has been little 
price-cutting in the baking trade here. 
However, bakers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to operate. Scarcity of trained 
help, together with the disinclination of 
workers to work overtime, is a major prob- 
lem. Then there is the scarcity of supplies. 
Sugar quotas are down to 70% of the 1941 
purchases, but the output is 25% greater. 
Likewise shortening is hard to get and the 
percentage of powdered milk going into the 
bread has been cut sharply due to the milk 
going overseas. Then there is the question 
of using substitutes. 

Dealers report that supplies of hard 
wheat flour coming to the coast are ample 
for current needs, but stocks are not bur- 
densome. Cash car quotations are steady 
for shipments in cotton 98's, namely, $5.40 
for top patents, $5 for bakers patents and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. Ontario soft wheat 
supplies are fair, with the quotations to 
the trade steady around $7.50. 





midds., red dog, second clear and heavy 
mixed feeds $42.26. 

New York: Good; trend, at ceiling; no 
offerings; $46.06. 

Boston: Nothing new of an encouraging 
nature in the market and buyers unable to 
satisfy needs for near-by supplies. Mill 
offerings tight except for deferred ship- 
ment, but trade not interested. Same con- 
dition prevails at both eastern and western 
sources and Canadian sellers have nothing 
to offer. Quotations hold at their ceilings; 
std. bran, midds., mixed feed and red dog, 
$46.48. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
light; bran, std. and pure spring $45.65 bid; 
hard winter $45.65, soft winter nominal; 
midds., std. and flour, and red dog, $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Strong; trend unchanged; 
supply limited and scarce; offerings very 
light and scattered; spring bran and red 
dog nominal at $44.35. 

Nashville: Demand exceptionally good; 
supply limited; majority of offerings lim- 
ited to mixed cars with flour; prices at 
ceilings; bran and shorts $43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend, ceiling; supply lim- 
ited; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds, 
$36.50 per ton. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
limited; Kansas bran $42.60, mill run $42.60. 

Toronto- Montreal; Demand, although 
slacker than in the winter months, is still 
strong and mills are behind with orders. 
Production heavy as mills are fully booked 
up with export flour orders. Domestic mar- 
ket is absorbing the entire output and 
would take more if it were available. A 
little millfeed from Ontario winter wheat 
grindings is going for export. Permits are 
scarce. Prices unchanged. Quotations May 
8: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. The export price is 
$45.50 ton, basis Montreal freights, Cana- 
dian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen for shipment to 
eastern Canada and all available supplies 
moving in that direction. Trade in western 
Canada very light as there are ample sup- 
plies of other and cheaper feeds; bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady and prices hold- 
ing at ceiling levels, with no indications of 
any softening. The general millfeed posi- 
tion on the coast is tightening, with the 
demand classed as “‘terrific’’ by the trade. 
Prices low compared with coarse grains, 
which are at a premium, and this condition 
is beginning to show on supplies from mills 
which are not eager to sell in forward posi- 
tions. Stocks fairly ample for the present 
due to the fact that most dealers bought 
ahead anticipating a shortage. However, 
orders for replacement not coming through 
as expected; bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and 
midds. $33.80, with no dealings in feed flour 
for some time due to its high price com- 
pared with other feeds. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


RYE PRODUCTS 





Quotations Tuesday, May 11 


Minneapolis: At no time, in the memory 
of present day jobbers, has it been so 
difficult to pick up badly needed supplies. 
All classes of buyers clamoring for mill- 
feed, but there is none to be had. Trade 
therefore is turning to ground wheat and 
ground rye, but mills making these feeds 
are getting oversold and also behind on 
deliveries. Those mills that have idle equip- 
ment, or can get the necessary machinery, 
are planning to grind wheat for feed, It 
will necessitate changes in formulas for 
mixers, but feed is needed in increasingly 
large quantities, and ground wheat, rye, 
eats and barley are the easiest obtain- 
able. Ceilings: mills’ $37.75, jobbers’ $38.25. 


Kansas City: Strong; trend steady at 
ceiling ; supply very light, with most feed 
going to trade in mixed cars; bran and 
Shorts $36.50@ 37. 


Oklahoma City: Excellent demand, with 
Supplies short; carload shipments, for south- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and _ shorts, 


$1.990@1.95. For northern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts, $1.85@1.90. 
Omaha: Very good demand continues; 


Situation tight; supply very 
feeds at ceiling price, $36.50. 
Wichita: Demana good, trend steady; 


Supply less than demand; bran and shorts 
(Kansas City) $36.50. 


limited; all 


mautchinson: | Demand shows no abate- 

ang’. With prices stationary at the ceiling 

ron far from adequate; all feeds 
50 Gi 


37.50 (Kansas City basis). 


omnes Demand continues excellent, trend 
: pt supply far short of demand; bran 
nd shorts selling at ceiling prices. 


ou Worth: Exceeds supply; trend tight 
~A mixed car ceilings; supply inadequate; 
saat bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, del. 
_— common points, in mixed cars. 
spinicage: Good; trend strong; no offerings; 
yl hard winter bran, std. midds., 
s., red d 5 * ceil- 
ing price, og $40.40, jobbers’ ceil 
spent: No change; demand strong as 
mane of spring pasturage may ease 
“a ‘ons somewhat; all feed prices con- 
hae Pm. ceiling levels with offers and 
— withdrawn. Output reduced with 
ming operation of the mills. 


preg Demand good and accentuated 
ight output, aggravating the situa- 


tion w “~ 
Weeks bet by week. Many mills several 


ceiling 


hind in filling orders; trend firm, 
prices; 


supply light; bran, std. 





Minneapolis: No business of importance; 
trade indifferent ta mill approach, and buy- 
ing very sparingly; shipping directions, 
however, hold up remarkably well; prices 
unchanged; per sack (cwt): pure white 
$2.55@2.65, pure medium $2.45@2.55, pure 
dark $2.20@2.30. 

Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate and 
the undertone on flour firm; demand lim- 
ited; per sack (cwt): white patent $2.72@ 
2.82. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; quotations per sack (cwt): white 
$2.95, medium $2.85, dark $2.65. 

Chicago: Business improved and a fair 
number of one and two car lot sales re- 
ported. This is the first improvement in 
rye flour for several weeks. Directions 
fair. Quotations per sack (cwt): white pat- 
ent $2.53@2.72, medium $2.43@2.62, dark 
$2.11@ 2.33. 

New York: Rye flour reflected dullness in 
wheat; per sack (cwt): pure white patents 
$2.80@ 2.90. 

Portland: Per sack (cwt): pure dark 
rye $3.18, medium dark rye $3.20, Wiscon- 


sin pure straight $3.53, Wisconsin white 
patent $3.65. 
Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend = un- 


changed; supply ample; quotations per sack 
(ewt): pure white rye $2.68@2.81, medium 
$2.55@2.68, dark $2.30@ 2.37. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; per sack (cwt): 
pure white flour $2.87, medium $2.77, dark 
$2.60, rye meal $2.70. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Mills busy working on gov- 
ernment orders booked for specified deliv- 
ery, but regular domestic trade is quiet. 
Macaroni manufacturers said to be still do- 
ing a big business, so, although directions 
and new buying have been light of late, 
there is hope that these will pick up again 


soon. Prices firm at ceilings, per sack 
(cwt): fancy No. 1 semolina $3.62@3.68, 
bulk, standard No. 1 $3.52@3.58, fancy 


durum patent $3.36@3.42. 

In the week ended May 8, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 192,247 sacks 
(cwts) durum products against 169,802 in 
the previous week. 

Buffalo: Prices quoted nominal, with costs 
advanced to point where squeeze prevents 
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selling; macaroni operations down somewhat 
as they are catching up on accumulated 
orders. However, increased consumption of 
this point free food indicates continuing 
heavy production; trend firm; supply fair; 
on bulk basis, all-rail, f.o.b. Buffalo, per 
sack (cwt): No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy pat- 
ent $3.98, macaroni flour $3.73, first clear 


$3.12, second clear $2.13, durum granular 
not quoted, 
Philadelphia: Prices steadily maintained, 


but no snap to the demand. Offerings mod- 
erate but ample; per sack (cwt): No. 1 
fancy $4.06, No. 1 regular $3.85. 

Chicago: Still no change in the market. 
Mills continue out of the market and no 
business has been reported; per sack (cwt): 
No. 1 semolina $3.76, standard No. 1 $3.66. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; quotations per sack 
(ewt): fancy No. 1 $3.99, standard No. 1 
$3.89. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow. Quotations per 
sack (cwt) May 8: first grade semolina 
$3.82, granular $3.72, No. 3 $3.57, fancy 
patent $3.82. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are in light demand. With warmer 
weather sales are now declining; prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, May 8: rolled oats 
$3.15 per bag of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto- 
Montreal basis, 

Winnipeg: Demand for oatmeal and rolled 
oats moderate. Supplies reported slightly 
in excess of requirements; no export busi- 
ness for some time. Quotations May 8: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 10 at $4.25 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on May 10, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 





May ...ee- 720 720 240 2,280 360 
June ...... 480 1,320 240 2,040 1,320 
July ...-eee 600 oe ee 480 480 

Totals 1,800 2,040 480 4,800 2,160 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 
7—7——— Week ending————* 
April 24 May 1 May 8 
Five mills ...... 48,202 37,839 *28,518 
*Four mills. 





MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















WANT ADS 














v vy v 
Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
Vv i eaineeeanmnhiehaninemmmmeenaeaiaetl 


SECOND MILLER WANTED AT ONCE— 





Good job; good living conditions; good 
pay. Address 6144, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





WE ARE INTERESTED IN SECURING A 


man who is experienced in general office 
work; one who knows about milling in 
transit as well as the handling of branch 
offices. Soya Corp. of America, 125 Mc- 
Pherson St, Hagerstown, Md. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 








MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE WANTS 


work by hour, with 40-hour week guar- 
anteed; anywhere, any system, any wheat. 
Address 6153, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


COMPLETE 60-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH 


10-section Sprout-Waldron sifter, for sale. 
Schuchardt Bros., 1901 Second St WN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





1—25 


H.P., 3-PHASE, 60-CYCLE, BALL- 
bearing Allis motor; 2—Smith Exact 
Weight scales; 1—No. 2 Monitor separa- 
tor; 1—‘C’’ Eureka separator; several 
stands of 9x30 and 9x24 rolls, line shaft- 
ing and cotton belting with cups. F. W. 
Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 








WANTED TO PURCHASE—SIX-SECTION 


high Nordyke sifter, in good condition. 
Soya Corp. of America, Hagerstown, Md. 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Why struggle through endless detail 
when simpler methods of procedure 
are available? 


Write for full information, 


100-BBL 


MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FLOUR MILL IN MANITOBA, 
active concern; owner selling because of 
physical disability. For particulars ad- 
dress ‘“‘Manitoba,’’ care The Northwestern 
Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto. 











MILL AT 


MASSENA, IOWA, OFFERED 
for sale at reasonable price; capacity 50 
bbls flour, 25 tons feed, daily. A good 
operator can expect more business than 
plant will handle. Write H. L. Collman, 
Massena, Iowa. 














WESTERN KING 


Choice Montana Flour 


ROCK CREEK MILLING CO. 


JOLIET, MONTANA 











THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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d0'ls A SKILLED WORKER 


You can try “Big Jo” or 
either of his brothers “Chief 
Jo” or “Diamond Jo” and 
you'll find them all skilled, 


M\ reliable workers. They come 
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from good heritage — select 
wheat of pretested baking 
quality. | 

The “Jo” family has an ex- 
cellent reputation in many 
plants just like your own — 
a reputation built upon de- 
pendable performance. Let 
us introduce you to: 


Big Jo—Fancy short patent 
Diamond JO Standard bakers’ patent 
Chief Jo—nigh protein 


and sister’ ‘Josie’’—strong, fancy clear 


THE 
BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 


May 12, 1943 











PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 


$$, 


ARNOLD 
— an 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








| 


aa. 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 


Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 f™ 














THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


—— 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 


TOWN CRIER F LOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














Sete ew eee eee ee enee 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
U. S. Branch Assets.......... 
Capital Deposited in U. S..... 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


eee cecsccccccccece $4,904,187 


500,000 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
” John Street - - New York 
Exchange - Chica: 








Hurt fsltdiog - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 





‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volu¢, 
producing excellent flavor and texture- 
fairly priced. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 
et 





——, 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 








Exwns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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“Meal’’ Madness 


From the Australasian Baker 


x 


subsequent immunity from the virus— 
every newspaper seems to get a bad at- 
tack of “wholemealitis.” Looking around 
for something to be silly about, in the 
way that the latter day flapper press 
has, it sooner or later drops on the 
wholemeal question. It finds an array of 
cranks, faddists, crackpots and cynical 
exploiters of public gullibility ready to 
pour into its eager ears a long tale about 
the sinister influences of the rascally 
bakers and the incredibly flagitious mill- 
ers who are preventing the poor down- 
trodden public from getting the lovely, 
super-nutritious wholemeal bread for 
which they are vainly panting and cry- 
ing. These befuddled gentry trot out all 
the ancient alchemistic myths, masquer- 


one period or another in its life 
—sometimes more than once, since 
the first attack does not confer 


ading as science, in support of their 
pet fad, disregarding (mainly because 
they are entirely ignorant of it and 


haven't the ability, much less the desire, 
to learn about it) latter day genuine 
scientific research on the subject. 

So back we go to the days of Baby- 
lon, Thebes and Pompeii and have once 
more the wearisome repetition of ante- 
diluvian phantasies and prehistoric prej- 
udices about white bread—the bread 
which men have sought and fought for 
for 5,000 years, in spite of all the burb- 
lings of “reformers” who would have 
them stoke up with wood fibre like a 
steam engine! 

Some galoot whose knowledge of nutri- 
tional science is in inverse proportion to 
his self-esteem gets up and splutters to 
the world his fixed conviction that white 
bread causes cancer, just as sleeping un- 
der a full moon causes madness. Half- 
wits like himself take up the scream, en- 
tirely oblivious to the fact that the 
scientific giants of the whole world have 
been grappling with this problem for a 
quarter of a century and are still unable 
to say what causes cancer, though they 
are quite certain that white bread does 
not. Somebody else spews out a splurge 
about “vitamins” and “devitalization of 
the wheat berry” (why the 
must always call wheat a “berry,” as 
some sort of a sacred rite, is another of 
the minor mysteries of life) and journal- 
istic pinheads, too careless to make any 
sort of real inquiry into modern findings, 
thunder forth the terrific “discovery” 
that white bread has no vitamins while 
wholemeal is simply crawling with them 


faddists 


—yet here in their own land, right under 
their noses, are reports of the world’s 
latest and most comprehensive surveys 
of the vitamin potency of wheat, flour, 
meal and bread, proving that white bread 
is an adequate supplier of the one vita- 
min it is supposed to supply. Another 
pompous know-all lets forth a yap about 
white bread being “devoid of bone-build- 
ing calcium, phosphorus and iron,” while 
wholemeal is supposed to be so full of 
these minerals as to be practically a pav- 
ing stone (it often is Flynnty, too!) ; 
and the same journalistic frauds duti- 
fully echo his yapping, not taking the 
trouble to inquire into such vital as- 
pects as the calcium-phytase ratio and 
the characterization by a leading Eng- 
lish scientific nutritionist of wholemeal 


&, 
a8 “the world’s foremost rickets-pro- 
ducer.” 





This journalistic disease is usually of 
four weeks’ duration, reaching its crisis 
about the third week, when the patient 
becomes delirious. Return to full con- 
sciousness a couple of days later is usu- 
The 


disease has never been known to be fatal 


ally followed by rapid recovery. 

nor, for that matter, has it ever been 
known to do anybody, including the news- 
It of 
the community a considerable amount of 


paper, any good. does the rest 
harm, fortunately not long-lasting, while 
it is raging by putting false ideas into 
their heads and making some of them 
turn their backs upon bread of every 
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kind, to their own financial and health 
disadvantage—but, bless your heart, 
what does the latter day “attack-every- 
body” gutter sheet care about that as 
long as.it is sufficiently sensational to 
take the eye of pimply youths on the pub 
corner and their Hollywood-doped coun- 
terparts of the other sex. 

Mr. Ezra Norton’s horse and dog rac- 
ing organ, The Daily Mirror (pup of the 
official journal for Divorce Court salac- 
ity, Truth) has lately been devoting to 
the stupid old wholemeal superstitions a 
large proportion of the severely limited 
space it has had left over, after faith- 


33 


fully performing the vitally important 
national work of apprising the community 
of every eye-blink or tail-flick of all the 
equine or canine freaks on “the turf” and 
the doings of all the hangers-on, heelers, 
urgers go with them. 
There is no evidence that anybody, except 
bakers, has taken much, if any, notice 
of the puerile rubbish that has been 
by The Mirror under this 
heading; and these might have spared 


and bums who 


published 


themselves the trouble of worrying, for 
papers like The Mirror rarely concede 
a hearing, much less space, to any opinion 


(Continued on page 37.) 





Proud of Your Job, | 
We are of Ours... 
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QLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““‘_DOMFLOUR” 





























SPILLERS LIMITED 


AES : Millers of the 
See HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


KING GEORGE V. 











and Manufacturers of 





Canada’s | PROVENDER = BALANCED 
oldest and largest : RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


4 e 


Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


Millers 








BRANDS: 











Flour : 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” % | Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
“GLENORA” ‘ Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 462 Country Elevators 


“FAMOUS” , High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch Winni 


“BUFFALO” - 














Cereals 3 [ MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
“OGILVIE OATS“ EXPORTERS ° Export Flou r 


“WHEAT HEARTS” » | COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. INSURANC E 


, TORONTO CANADA 
“a Y 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES ‘ Cable Address: “COATSPER"’ ‘t4 ll Risks’ , 





Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 


§ | CEREAL CUTTERS a hey el 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS = | Kico-Keity Rotary Granulators Oto Transportation 


Standard th 
COMPANY, LIMITED b | Sate cteee Pang ie Yur Er 
' : KIPP-KELLY LIMITED neat esas 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA \ 
- Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Western Assurance 
i ft: . 
ills Company 


Montreal, Fort William, Winni Edmont d d y 
i ipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat Y TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. ) FEEDSTUFFS F. 0. THOMPSON 00., LTD 


Canadi ts 
The feed man’s weekly newspaper . egal Beck Bide., Toronto, Canada 


$2.00 per year PLETO 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. = and yo ae 





—_—_——___ 














ican Agents 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 111 John Street, New York 
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PURITY 


GREAT WEST 


THREE STARS 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 








+ BATTLE + MAITLAND 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


e 









STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a 














Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 





ees 





POE Oe eee ee 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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— 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








SF OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 


- JUTE - - JUTE J 
we BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 


4 


I A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” i > 
ca hen "ous SEY MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Hichardson & bons 
Z / M / T é Oo 








Shi dE 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. seagh® raeesnete Ciggaes spe Seats 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ = Sk 























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods amilling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” NG cana cones 
Montreal Sase, USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Off WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
te 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


*. 
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“EXPECTING” 


For several successive week ends a 
soldier was granted leave to go home be- 
cause his wife was “expecting.” 

The next week end he again asked for 
leave and gave the same reason. 

Glancing over the records, the officer 
in charve asked, “And what is your wife 





expecting?” 
“She's expecting me home, sir,” 
the prompt reply. 


was 


¥ ¥ 
A CASE FOR THE F.B,I. 


A milk bottle fished out of the Pacific 
Ocean was found to contain a piece of 
water-soaked paper. But the writing 
on the paper was too faint to be de- 
ciphered. Clearly, it was a case for 
the F.B.I. 

Various tests were made, various acids 
applied. At last, six words stood out in 
startling clearness. 

They were: 2 quarts of milk, no cream. 


¥ ¥ 


SERVICE, PLEASE 


A young man, well under, and an 
admiral were standing at the entrance 
of a hotel. 

“Sh—call me a cab,” 
man, 

The officer drew up with dignity. 
an admiral, not the doorman,” he said. 

“Thash all right,,Call me a battleship.” 


said the young 


“?m 


¥ ¥ 
KEEPING HER PROMISE 


“Congratulate me, Freddy. Last night 
your sister promised to marry me.” 





“Yeah? Well, she promised mother 
that a long time ago.” 
¥ ¥ 
IRRESISTIBLE 


“So her new perfume drives men 
4 mad?” 


“Yes, it smells like brewing coffee!” 
¥ ¥ 
JUST WOUNDED 


An old colonel came into town the 
other day and, entering a restaurant, 





ordered a steak. The waiter brought it 
to him rare, very rare. The colonel de- 
manded it be taken back and cooked. 


“It’s already cooked,” the waiter 
snapped. 
“Cooked hell,” retorted the colonel. 


“I’ve seen cows hurt worse than that 
and they got well.” 

¥ ¥ 

SYSTEM 


How to be popular at Chanute Field, 
Ill: 

1. Get cookies from home. 

2. Always wear a smile. 

3. Get cookies from home. 

4. Be considerate of others’ feelings. 

5. Get cookies from home. 

Note: Numbers two and four may be 


omitted if they are good cookies.— 
Chanute Field Wings. 

¥v ¥ 

BUDGET 


Do you remember the sailor who, when 
asked what he’d done with his wages, 
answered, “Part went for liquor, part for 
women, and the rest I spent foolishly.” 

¥ ¥ 
THAT'S BETTER 

The lieutenant was going his rounds 
at breakfast and stopped at one table 
with the usual query: “Any complaints?” 

One soldier sprang up and said: “Yes, 
sir; this tea tastes of chloride of lime.” 

The officer took the mug, sniffed the 
contents, then sipped delicately. “Non- 
sense,” he pronounced, “that’s carbolic 
acid.” 

¥ ¥ 
OUT OF LUCK 
Guest—Here, waiter, give me my hat. 
Waiter—What sort of a hat is it, sir? 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Guest—It’s a brand new silk. 
Waiter—Sorry, sir. The new hats have 
all been taken a half hour ago. 
¥ ¥ 
CAN’T FOOL HIM 

A negro boxer was to fight a deadly 
champ. When the colored boy reached 
the ring, it was noticed he hung back. 

“It’s all right, Sam,” soothed the man- 
ager. “Just say to yourself, ‘I’m going 
to beat him’ and you'll win.” 

“Sorry, Boss, dat won’t work. I 
knows what a big liah I is.” 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” 


Highest Quality 
d 


“No. Al” 


@ Highest Quality 

Har Hard 

Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











“Meal” Madness 











(Continued from page 33.) 
other than their own. You may write 
and quote chapter and verse in absolute 
proof of all you maintain—and not the 
slightest notice will be taken, because 
truth is not the objective, only cheap 
sensationalism. 

The way to meet such cynical libels 
of bread as have been published by this 
Sydney rag (and Melbourne Truth, which 
has caught the disease in a mild form 
from its Sydney kin) in the past month 
is not to attempt to drive a few ele- 
mentary technical facts into its figura- 
tive head or to impress upon it some of 
the commoner elements of public moral- 
ity but to utilize against the tremendous 
publicity power which the baking trade 
possesses in its complete house-to-house 
delivery system—a power which, for cov- 
erage and capacity to convince, makes 
papers like The Mirror fade into the sub- 
urban dance program class. And _ this 
power has never been used! 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOU 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ee 
Golden Loaf” «sou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











BAGS 





COTTON 


to 


and 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


CANADIAN-BEMIS Bac COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVE n 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 








* 





WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES 
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REASONS 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 


* 


3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WA BASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


eet ELEVATORS 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Mi polis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Tl. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade mg — Mo. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ‘ unid, . 

New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange C Pp y 7, 00, Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 





with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 











Mu TTY 
LaGrange Flours... SUPERFLOUR 
whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- a BU FR ALO” 


ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. Tops mn Bakery Flours 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- * _ 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


LA GRANGE MILLS hinssora Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








— 








Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . tong on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 





— 











EVANS MILLING CO. ™“*"iiitn CORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. , 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
“Oopley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
" : ae Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
AHMAR a sabliahed 1870 A. VAUGHAN THOMAS ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR —e LTD. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR IMPORTERS 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS Subscription Room, 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW din iia ‘ha _ 
Farchareh Strost LONDON, E.c.3 | "Nine bane ee, SSS Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. a oe 
sili tai PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Baltic Chambers Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Colin Adieu “Waren Cables: “PHILIP,” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. Bane, See aad Genta) 18. FARQUHAR BROTHERS | p, T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
an 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR MERCHANTS 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
and FLOUR IMPORTERS OF 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
LONDON, E. C. 3 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 OFFICES ALSO AT 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL OC, I. F. business much preferred. LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London = ene Garecs Street COW Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM SU ann 0.6 FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 
: ellington x8 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 png 1 pte eam 
Subscription Room LONDON, E. C. 3 . 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. Cable Address: Code: 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Branches: Belfast and Dublin “VIGILANT” Riverside 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
KF iy EK D S’ I ' [ EF F — The Feedman’s ur. coe oe 
weekly FLOUR IMPORTERS WANT ADS 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW ket ie 
Published by The Northwestern Miller St 2.00 ; 
y wes iller Staff $2.00 per year Cite ddhae: “Retin.” Gee THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Low Grades and We are always in the Market for HUBERT J. HORAN 
Millfeed Hard and Soft Whest Flours roreicn FJ. OUR pomestic J ° H. BLAKE 
I. S. JOSEPH Cco., INC, GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 3lst and Market Streets 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA, PA, + i OU R 
= F L O U R Representing 
Low Grades ana Second Clears : J.J. SHEVELOVE Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
Your Offers Solicited eet Se vp rnc COMMISSION BROKERAGE a 
DAVID , Incorporate I 
The New Century Company Z Members N. Y. Produce Exchange R oni ne fe aoa — 
80 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. Produce Ex. - NEW YORK SPER SERS Saas Seas Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Cable Address: “CxNTURY” New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





“ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


hte 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOU! 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 





New York City and Sao Francisco 








a 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Mm. 


F 
Standard of the South 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


plus Dependable Service 














We 
bayers of FEEDS of all kinds 





DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











Specialized Flour Service 





A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DWIGHT BUILDING 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“‘“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 94th year 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








a , 
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° INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 








“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 


Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co........+seee+. 37 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Alva Roller Mills .... 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. ° 
American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Sa 
Ames Harris Neville Co....:. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ......-. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc,.....+s++++ 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..... 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co.... 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


eee eset neee 


+» 20a 


Bagpak, Inc. ... 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. . 

Big Jo Flour Mills 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 

Blair Milling Co. ......-. 
Blake, J. H. ....- 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.. 
Boonville Mills Co. .....+.+. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Brey & Sharpless ... 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. ... 
Buckeye Cereal Co. ..... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co..... 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....- 


eeereeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co....... eeeevs 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd one 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.........- 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co..... ° 
Cannon Valley Milling Co ees 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.........++:. coves 
Cargill, Inc. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.... 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co... 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. eee 
Chubb & Son. 
Coatsworth & Cooper 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 3 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 33 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd........... 
Crawford & Law .... 
Cream of Wheat Corp...... 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills ..... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Imc. ...... 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Co. e 
De Lisser, Andrew. 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products. Co.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., I 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ....... 
Doughnut Corporation of America.. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc... 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co...... 
Enns Milling Co. .... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. ° 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co. .... j00-0 
Feast, C. E., & Co..... 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, 
Fennell, Spence & Co,.........0e5. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Faligatter 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inmc............ 5 


eee ween ee eeeeeeee 


Food Research Laboratories, Inc 

Foods, Inc. 

Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. ... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

Fort Morgan Mills ....-ceecsececseeees 
Franco, Francis M. ......+- 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills..... 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 

Garland Milling Co. ..... 
General Baking Co. ....-seesececeeeees 39 
General Mill Equipment Co. ..........+ 20a 
General Mills, Inc. 4 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Millime Ge. cccoccccccccccccccees 86 
Goethel, Alfred C., Cor ccseseeeecececes 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 17 
GooGhwue Mill Co. cccccccccccccccccceccs 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. oeesesese 


ee ereeeee 


eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co.. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Mi.wcsccccssccccees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co......+sseee+ 
Hardesty Milling Co. .....ccseeeeeeeees 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd......s..eeeeees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc.. 
Hart-Carter Co. ...ccscccscccsseccccees 
Heide, Henry, Imc...........- 
Henkel Flour Mills.. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, .......+++. 
Holland Engraving Co. ........ 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd.......ee0 
Horan, Hubert J. ..ccccccccscccccccecs 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co 
Howie, The J. K., Co.... 
Hubbard Milling Co.......... 
Hunter Milling Co. .......e+-+:. 


were ee eee eee eee od 


eeeeeeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 

Jennison, W. J., Co. ...... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son....... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co.... 
Kansas Milling Co. ......... 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ....... 
Kelly Flour Co. ..... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., INC.......seeeeee 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.... 
King Midas Flour Mills . 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. WTYTTTITiTT TTT 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc.........+. 
Kulla, Maxwell 


eee eeeeree 
eee wees eweeee 


ee eee eee eeeeeeees 


eee enw eee eeeeeeeeee 


La Grange Mills .......... 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd..........+.+. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co.........++0+:- 
Lever Bros, Co. ..cscccccccccscscccsese 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......«... 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.........+... 


eee eeeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd....... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Mann, F. W. .ccccccccccccccccccevssece 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.........+... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.........+++. 
Marsh & McLennan 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ... 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. ....++-++ 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .... 
Midland Flour Milling Co. .. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. .......++++:. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co.......... 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ..... 
Monsanto Chemical Co, 
Montana Flour Mills Co. .......... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co......... 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ‘ 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc.........- ous 
Morrison Milling Co. . 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.... 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son.. 


wearers 


eee ee eeeee 


National Grain Yeast Corp.... 

National Milling Co. ..... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co.....6-s.005 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ........ 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. .... 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator......... 


ee eee eereee 


eee eee eee eee eee) 


Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co. 
Paniplus Company .. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd... 
Pearistone, H. 8. 
Peek Bros. .... 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pillman & Phillips .......... 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. . 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division...... 

Pratt, BR. OC. cccccccccecces 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ...... 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. .....sseee+- 

Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Rapid*River Milling Co. 

Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. .. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ..-.++-+++ weeeee 
Riegel Paper Corp. .. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. .... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co. ...... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co..... 
Ross Milling Co. 
Rassell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ... 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 32 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 20a 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Saxony Mills ....... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 
Shevelove, J. J. .. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillera, LAG. cccccccccece 
Spindler, L. G. ...... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) .... 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. ... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. .. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. 
Swift B CO. ccccccccccccccsccccccesssee 


(Russell- -Miller 


eeeeeeee 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. .... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co....... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. <1: 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .......e.eee-+0095 
Thompson, E. 8. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. 
Tri-State Milling Co. . 
Twin City Machine Co. ..........5++:+ 208 


Uhlmann Grain Co. . 8 
United Grain Growers, ¥ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valier & Spies Milling 
Van Dusen Harrington 

Victor Chemical Works 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical 

Voigt Milling Co. ..... Shee knaawesese® 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...C 

Walnut Creek Milling Co... 

Wamego Milling Co. 

Wasco Warehouse Milling Co.....- 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co. .. 

Weevil-Cide Co., The.. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 

Western Milling Co. .... 

Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. ... 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. .....-.- ee seenesee? 

Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc... 

Wirk Garment Corp. ......-.--- 

Wisconsin Milling Co. 

Wolf Milling Co. .. 

Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. . 
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Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there’s 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, SO many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 
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outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour no’ only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write: NA-93 








Give us this day... 


You were there...remember ? You could hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread”’ meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 





